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THE NEW REQUIREMENTS AT 
HARVARD FOR DEGREES 
IN EDUCATION 


Harvarp took an adventurous step when 
it established, in 1920, a Graduate School 
of Edueation. Graduate work in education 
was familiar enough throughout the coun- 
try and had been conducted for more than 
fifteen years at Harvard; but so far as I 
am aware no other American institution 
had set up an independent professional 
faculty in education on a graduate level. 
The establishment of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, therefore, marked in 
a somewhat significant way the recognition 
of edueation as a profession. 

In other ways, also, the establishment of 
the Graduate School of Education was 
adventurous. The school was the first 
department of the university to which 
women were admitted, and the decision to 
admit women was based squarely on the 
conviction that a Harvard professional 
school ought to serve its profession on a 
national seale and with full recognition of 
the fundamental conditions under which 
the profession in its broadest scope is con- 
ducted. Furthermore, the school set up 
distinct professional degrees, the master of 
education (Ed.M.) and the doctor of edu- 
cation (Ed.D.). (In the abbreviations all 
three letters should be pronounced.) This, 
too, was a decision in consonance with the 
view that university training for educa- 
tional service should be an independent 
professional enterprise. 

Now Harvard proposes to take another 
adventurous step in this field. Beginning 
with the fall of 1927, two years of graduate 
work will be required for the degree of 


master of education and more than two 
years for the degree of doctor of education. 
During the period since the establishment 
of the school, the faculty has gradually 
come to the conviction that we can not offer 
a thoroughgoing, unified program of pro- 
fessional training for the Ed.M. within the 
limits of a single year. If the only func- 
tion of a school of education were to teach 
‘‘methods’’—that is, to take students who 
have learned their subjects in the College 
or the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and. then teach them ‘‘how to 
teach,’’ a year would be quite enough, and 
perhaps even more than enough. But you 
will all agree that the business of a uni- 
versity professional school in our field is 
with students of education, that is, with 
men and women who are to serve in one 
capacity or another as directors of educa- 
tional policy. They may be superinten- 
dents or supervisors for states or cities, 
specialists of one sort or another, research 
workers, normal-school or college teachers 
of education, heads of departments or sim- 
ply leading teachers who are capable of 
guiding the work of faculties or of teachers’ 
organizations. In any case, those who seek 
professional training in a university school 
need a comprehensive knowledge of educa- 
tion, and to give them this knowledge, 
together with the spirit of research and a 
command of its methods, is the task of such 
a school. The idea that our students come 
to us interested primarily in subjects, seek- 
ing to learn of us only the art of teaching 
them, is a fallacy cherished by a vanishing 
generation of our opponents. Our students 
come to study the problems of education in 
a far broader way. They propose to be- 
come educators rather than mere craftsmen 
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in schoolkeeping. At Harvard, therefore, 
we have decided to make the attempt to 
give a more substantial significance to the 
degree of master of education by the 
breadth and thoroughness of the training 
for which the degree stands. 

In an effort to establish fruitful attitudes 
and insights with respect to education as a 
whole, our program, accordingly, will in- 
clude fundamental courses in the principles 
of education, presenting the scientific 
knowledge that is available and the philo- 
sophical points of view that are applicable. 
It will also include intensive training in 
most of the major phases of educational 
endeavor. It will offer, in addition, oppor- 
tunity for further study of subject-matter 
or of fields of interest allied to education. 
Our program, in short, is to be broad, 
pointed and related. To provide for all 
these lines of work in a single year is an 
impossibility. 

Sixteen half-courses (two years of grad- 
uate work) will be required for the degree 
of Ed.M. Of these, six will be prescribed 
for all students alike. Four of the pre- 
seribed six will come in the first year and 
will be announced as follows: 


‘* Educational Institutions and 
Practices.’’ Whole course. Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, at 2. Asst. Professor Bancroft 
Beatley, with the cooperation of Professor Holmes 
and others. 

Education Bl. ‘‘Methods of Measurement and 
Experimentation in Education.’’ Half-course 
(first half-year). Tuesday, Thursday, at 2, and 
conferences. Professor Dearborn, Asst. Professor 
Shaw, Asst. Professor Lincoln, and assistants. 

Education B2. ‘‘The Principles of Educational 
Psychology and of Mental Hygiene.’’ Half-course 
(second half-year). Tuesday, Thursday, at 3, and 
a section meeting. Professor Dearborn and Dr. 
Langford. 


Education Al-2. 


This prescribed work will oecupy half the 
time of first-year students and is designed 
to give them a fruitful introduction to the 
major problems of education and the mod- 
ern techniques for the study of these prob- 
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lems. These four prescribed half-courses 
plus the two prescribed half-courses of the 
second year, plus elective work, including 
apprenticeship in some form of educationa] 
service, seem to us to cover the essentials in 
a coherent program of professional train. 
ing of university grade. 

Education Al-2 is intended to acquaint 
the student with the present educational 
situation. It will provide historical per- 
spective for certain major problems, such 
as the development of public education in 
America and its present position and aims, 
The course will cover various critical ques- 
tions, such as the relation between voca- 
tional education and general education, the 
significance of foreign practice for Amer- 
ican schools and administrative relation- 
ships and functions in a modern school 
system ; but it is not intended to be encyclo- 
pedie. It is intended rather to be selective, 
and the problems to be treated in the course 
will be those that are of universal interest 
to students who wish to become, in a sub- 
stantial sense, educators. The course might 
properly be called a course in educational 
policy. 

Education Bl and B2 offer a scientific 
approach to education, and B2 specifically 
provides for practical training in the tech- 
niques of statistical study, measurement 
and experiment. The entire group in B2 
will study the fundamentals of statistics 
and measurement; and the class will then 
be divided for laboratory practice in the 
statistical handling of educational data, in 
experimentation and in the use of scales 
and tests. The groups will be selected in 
accordance with the interests and previous 
training of the students. Both in Al-2 and 
in B1 and B2 one of the main purposes of 
the instructors will be to bring the students 
promptly into contact with the facts of the 
subject. This is not to be attempted, of 


course, in any random way, but with a crit- 
ical selection of problems on which the facts 
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are to be brought to bear; yet in general 
these courses will be factual rather than 
theoretical in character. 

In the second year, two half-courses will 
be prescribed, which will leave three quar- 
ters of the student’s time free for electives. 
The prescribed half-courses will be an- 
nounced as follows: 

Edueation All. ‘‘Individual Development and 
Education.’’ Half-course (first half-year). Tues- 
day, Thursday, at 3, and a conference hour. Asso- 
ciate Professor Johnson. 

Education Al2. ‘‘Social Policy and Education.’’ 
Half-course (second half-year). Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, at 3, and group conferences. Professor 


Holmes. 


These two half-courses are designed to 
guide the student in the formulation of his 
own theory of education as a force in the 
life of the individual and in the develop- 
ment of society. Taken together with the 
prescribed courses of the first year, these 
second-year required courses should bring 
the student to the point of competence in 
his general thinking about the problems of 
his profession. He may go out into the 
teaching of elementary arithmetic in the 
lower forms of a conventional private 
school for boys, but he will know education. 
As in other professions, he will have to do 
the simpler routine work at first, without 
expecting that he can move the world im- 
mediately ; and such modesty and patience 
as he will need the school will endeavor to 
inculeate in him. But he can take part in 
discussions of the larger questions of edu- 
cation, whether in faculty meetings or 
teachers’ gatherings or in the more critical 
councils of parents, without feeling that he 
lacks information or a point of view or an 
organized background of general con- 
ceptions. 

The prescribed courses will be held in 
unity by a general examination. This will 
be given at the end of the student’s period 
of study in the school, after he has attended 
all the courses, both prescribed and elective, 
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required for the degree. No candidate is 
to receive the degree of Ed.M. until he has 
proved in this general examination that he 
can coordinate and apply the subject- 
matter of the prescribed courses. The 
questions on the examination will be such 
as to oblige the student to consider the 
material of the prescribed courses as a 
whole and to deal also with at least one 
problem which will test his power to relate 
the substance of the prescribed courses to 
a broad topic in his chosen field. The ques- 
tions for the general examination will be 
prepared by a standing committee with the 
help of representatives from the various 
special fields. Tutorial work in prepara- 
tion for the general examination will be 
conducted informally for the present by all 
the instructors on the staff of the school. 

The prescribed courses include six of the 
sixteen units (half-courses) required for 
the degree. It will be noted that the four 
half-courses prescribed in the first year are 
set at hours which will not permit part- 
time students to take them. The two pre- 
seribed half-courses of the second year are 
set, on the contrary, at 4 in the afternoon. 
Accordingly, part-time students can take 
these courses. This means that we antici- 
pate that candidates for our degree will in 
general take the first year in full-time resi- 
dence, even if they are obliged to finish 
their work on part-time or in the summer 
school. It is still possible, however, for a 
student to begin his work for the degree on 
part-time by taking the first-year pre- 
seribed courses in the summer school, and 
even to finish the entire number of half- 
courses required (sixteen) by part-time and 
summer school work. Extension courses 
will be counted, as heretofore, when given 
by Harvard instructors. 

The other main features of our plan of 
work for the degree of Ed.M. is a varied 
and flexible program for providing ap- 
prenticeship in teaching and other forms 
of educational service. 
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Thorough discussion of various proposals 
has convinced us that no single plan of ap- 
prenticeship can be established to the ex- 
clusion of other plans. We are clear that 
a measure of credit toward the degree can 
be offered for paid work in nearby school 
systems if arrangements can be made to 
bring such work under adequate super- 
vision from our instructors. An extreme 
example would be that of a student doing 
full-time work in a school, with full pay, 
receiving from us only such supervision and 
providing for us only such reports on his 
work as would justify us in giving him 
credit for a half-course toward the degree. 
At the other extreme would be the case of 
a student undertaking constructive work, 
perhaps as assistant to a superintendent in 
a nearby school system, without any pay 
whatever, with limited time on the job and 
with full credit (never to the extent of 
more than four half-courses) for the work 
he might do under this arrangement. 

We believe that it is thoroughly worth 
while to work out a scheme of advanced 
teaching through field projects in the way 
here suggested. Cambridge has unusual 
advantages for such a program, with more 
than fifty towns and cities within easy 
reach. Conferences with superintendents 
and principals from neighboring school 
systems have brought forth enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of this plan. 

Perhaps this bare summary of the work 
for the Ed.M. may read like Hamlet with- 
out the Dane, for no doubt most students 
will be chiefly interested in the specialized 
offerings in the various fields. Space does 
not permit more than the statement that we 
shall have technical curricula for the pros- 
pective secondary-school teacher in mathe- 
matics, English, French, science and music, 
for high-school principals and supervisors, 
for superintendents of schools, for school 
psychologists and research workers, for vo- 
cational counsellors and directors of voca- 
tional guidance, for teachers and directors 
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of commercial education, for playground 
workers and directors of recreation, for ele. 
mentary-school principals and supervisors 
and for a few other types of school workers. 
There will be elective courses, which will fit 
into these various programs, in the philos. 
ophy of education, the history of education, 
physical education, educational psychology 
and certain other fields. The prescribed 
courses will lay a broad foundation, the 
technical courses will give pointedness and 
a practical application to the entire pro- 
gram, and there will be ample opportunity 
to include graduate work in allied fields in 
the arts and sciences. 

The other main part of the new plan con- 
cerns the Ed.D. The general spirit of the 
changes in the requirements for the doe- 
torate may be indicated by the statement 
that the doctor’s degree in education is 
hereafter to be distinguished from the 
master’s degree, which represents training, 
by a more rigid selection of candidates who 
are capable of genuinely constructive work 
on important unsolved problems in the field. 

The conference which determines admis- 
sion to candidacy for the doctor’s degree 
will not be held until the applicant has com- 
pleted at least half a year of study in this 
school. In addition to the standard require- 
ment of two years of graduate study, one 
of which must be spent in whole-time resi- 
dence here, each candidate must take one 
or more half-courses of research during the 
period in which he is working on his thesis. 
In place of the present requirement in 
French and German, a new and more gen- 
eral requirement will be instituted which 
may be called a requirement in related sub- 
jects. Every candidate will be expected to 
give evidence of his competence in those 
fields or subjects in which competence may 
justly be demanded of him in view of his 
plan of doctorate study and his general pro- 
fessional objective. This gives to the com- 


mittee on doctorate study freedom to test 
a candidate in languages or in other fields 
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and to require of him such work as his doec- 
torate plans indicate that he ought to do. 
It is unlikely that any student will here- 
after be able to obtain the degree of doctor 
of education on the minimum period of two 
years beyond the bachelor’s degree. 

The program for the Ed.M. is an attempt 
to provide a coherent plan of professional 
training for college graduates, broad in 
scope, practical in its preparation for a 
specific form of educational service and 
wisely adjusted to the needs and capacities 
of the individual student. The program 
for the Ed.D. is an attempt to select those 
candidates who ean really produce studies 
of substantial value and to give them 
proper guidance and the freedom and facili- 
ties for effective research. 

Henry W. Ho_mMes 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





VOCATIONAL COURSES AND THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BROADLY conceived, all education is voca- 
tional. Training for the ministry, law and 
medicine were the chief vocations consid- 
ered in the early periods of organized 
schools, Specializing in professions such as 
these and others which have been devel- 
oped requires a liberal background of 
general education and should not begin 
until late in the educational program. 
Such voeational training begins in college 
or even at the end of a college course. 
Other types of occupations demanding a 
less general educational background may 
begin earlier. Occupations demanding 
only a knowledge of principles and the 
application of tools within a limited field 
may begin in high school. 

Voeational courses should be introduced 
into the school program not earlier than 
the senior high school. Semi-vocational 
courses should constitute an integral part 
of the junior high school curriculum. 

Dogmatic statements, such as these, of 
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course, require justification on the basis of 
scientific facts. It is therefore necessary, 
in order to maintain the thesis stated, that 
the function of the junior high school and 
the definitions of vocational and semi- 
vocational education be cited. 

In grouping children for school work, the 
junior high school, including the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades, is accepted as an 
administrative economy. The adolescent 
period of girls and boys is practically cov- 
ered within the range of these grades; and 
the peculiar educational needs of children 
of this age make their grouping as a unit 
of the school a logical one. The junior high 
school age is primarily an exploratory 
period. With the physical changes of 
adolescence it is logical to expect corre- 
sponding changes in the mental and spirit- 
ual attitudes. Adolescence brings the 
power of reproduction. The girl or boy is 
changing from a child to an adult. With 
the power to reproduce arise the instincts 
to protect and nurture the offspring. The 
power of reproduction implies responsibil- 
ity, and nature has provided the instincts 
to meet this need. These instincts are 
erude and confused. They are not recog- 
nizable as such by the child, but they are 
indicated by the restless desire to do some- 
thing new. The adolescent girl or boy is 
beset with ambitions, with desires and im- 
pulses to strike out in new fields of activity. 
New ideals, new desires, new emotions are 
developing and life is exuberant. The child 
has passed from the lazy period of the sec- 
ond dentition where prodding is necessary 
to awaken mental activity and has reached 
the period of alertness in which direction is 
essential. He has left the gang age, when 
group handling is easier and more effective 
than individual treatment, and has taken 
on an individuality with an instinct to 
think and act for himself. In this transi- 
tion stage he is groping to find his place in 
society. It is the forming age. His ideals 
of sex relations, of economic status, of civic 
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position and of religious convictions are in 
a state of formation and subject to the in- 
fluence of his environment. He is, in this 
period, the creature of whatever directing 
agency most impresses him. It is here that 
the junior high school finds its justification 
for existence—a justification based upon 
the peculiar needs of the children passing 
through the formative period of becoming 
adults. It is the function of guidance 
which characterizes the junior high school 
as a unit of organization. 

There are three distinct fields of work in 
which the junior high school should per- 
form this function. The first six years of 
school are devoted chiefly to the teaching 
of the fundamental elements of an educa- 
tion, as reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic and language. These fundamental, 
or tool subjects, as they are frequently 
termed, comprise the knowledge necessary 
for acquiring an education; but a facility 
in the use of these tools sufficient to meet 
the demands of life can not be acquired in 
the six years allotted to elementary educa- 
tion. It is therefore necessary that the 
junior high school continue, as a distinct 
part of its work, the instruction in the 
fundamental subjects of education. 

If education means preparation for citi- 
zenship, then training for economic effi- 
ciency is one of its functions, and the 
foundation work of determining the field of 
endeavor to which the child is best adapted 
should be started at the time when the 
ideals of civie position, including family 
relationship and occupation, are forming. 
Vocational preparation for the assistance 
of the child in finding his course or dis- 
covering his abilities and his tendencies is 
therefore a second field of work which, by 
the nature of the child, logically ‘belongs 
to the junior high school. 

The third and highest phase of educa- 
tion, that of directing the spiritual tenden- 
cies toward the establishment of character, 
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is peculiarly within the province of the 
junior high school. 

It is with the second of these functions, 
that of guidance toward vocational educa- 
tion, that this paper deals. WGuidancee is the! 
fundamental factor on which the junior 
high school should be organized—guidance| 
in continuing the fundamentals of educa- 
tion; guidance in finding the abilities and 
tendencies which will aid in the choice of 
the right occupation; guidance in the 
formation of those higher moral and spirit- 
ual conceptions which determine the char- 
acter of the adult. 

Vocational education is any education 
the purpose of which is to fit an individual 
for a specific occupation. Semi-vocational, 
or, as it is commonly designated, pre-voca- 
tional education, is such an education as 
will assist the pupil in finding his abilities 
and tendencies and will aid him in selecet- 
ing a vocation. | Vocational education in- 
volves training in the knowledge and skill 
required for a specific occupation. Semi- 
vocational education acquaints the pupil 
with the elements of various occupations 
and assists him in choosing a vocation. t 

Vocational education is a_ legitimate 
function of the school. A school is organ- 
ized and operated as a community enter- 
prise. Its business is to meet the educa- 
tional needs of society. For its proper 
functioning, society demands those things 
which contribute to the eomfort and happi- 
ness of its members. Whatever else may 
fall within this category of requirements, 
certainly one of the fundamental needs of 
society is occupational intelligence and 
training. Trained workers are more pro- 
ductive; and by inereased production 
society is benefited. From the standpoint 
of the individual, training in a chosen 
occupation is vital to success in modern 
complicated society. Anybody can do any- 
thing better if he is trained for his job. It 
is important that every individual be not 
only self-supporting, but able to contribute 
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something to the general fund of social 
wealth. An individual may pass through 
the schools with an adequate knowledge of 
the fundamental processes of education but 
yet without specific knowledge or skill 
which will enable him to follow success- 
fully any occupation. Every person should 
have an occupation. It is therefore evident 
that voeational education should hold an 
important place in the school curriculum. 
Society owes to its citizens not only the 
culture that comes from a liberal education, 
but also the training which will render 
them proficient in the knowledge and skill 
of the occupations to which they are best 
adapted. 

In relating vocational courses and semi- 
vocational courses to the educational sys- 
tem, such divisions of the school should be 
used for the giving of instruction as are 
best adapted to the needs of the pupil. 
The semi-voeational or pre-vocational work 
should be done in the junior high school. 
The junior high school pupils are not yet 
ready for definite vocational courses. The 
adoleseent child has not yet determined 
what course he should follow. He is still 
in the exploratory period. The selection of 
a voeational course in the junior high 
school is as likely to result in the wrong 
occupation as the right one, and training 
in the wrong occupation is a waste of time. 
It may be even worse than a waste of time, 
for it may establish an individual in a life 
work to which he is not adapted and in 
which he can not succeed. The evident 
need for a greater proficiency in the use of 
the tools of education, or the fundamental 
processes, makes it mandatory that the in- 
tensive instruction in these subjects should 
command a large part of the junior high 
school pupils’ time and interest. 

The junior high school pupil is not ma- 
ture enough either physically or mentally 
to enter a life occupation with profit to 
himself and society. His instruction, there- 
fore, should be of the informational, or 
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exploratory type, setting up a background 
of general knowledge which will be useful 
in the consideration of an occupation. 

In the formative period of the junior 
high school age, there should be presented 
to the child ample opportunity for discov- 
ering his vocational ability. Finding, or 
exploratory courses should be provided 
offering opportunity to become familiar 
with the elementary principles of a wide 
variety of occupations. 

Occupations in general may be classified 
in levels as higher or lower, according to 
the scope of the profession or occupation 
and the degree of scientific knowledge re- 
quired in mastering it. Vocational educa- 
tion, in its more restricted sense, includes 
the occupations which do not rise to the 
level of professions. These occupations 
may be classified in three large groups: 
First, those relating to the home, included 
under the general term of home economics ; 
second, those relating to the land, or agri- 
cultural pursuits; third, those occupations 
relating to the trades and industries, com- 
monly termed industrial education. Type 
courses in all of these fields of industry 
should be provided in the junior high 
school. 

When methods of instruction and testing 
are devised that will discover tendencies 
toward manipulation alone, toward the 
theoretical, or intellectual activity, alone, 
and toward a coordination of intellectual 
activity and manipulation, the field of the 
child’s greatest interests can better be de- 
termined. Then the amount of purely trial- 
and-error work in the exploratory courses 
ean be reduced. If research can discover 
a practical means of determining these 
tendencies in the early junior high school 
period or before, a contribution of the high- 
est value in the economy of time and effort 
will be made to educational procedure. 

The junior high school, as any other unit 
of the publie school, is a cross-section of 
society; and individuals are different, in 
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school, as out of school. The ability of 
children ranges all the way from the totally 
incompetent to the genius. There should 
be such provision for courses as will permit 
a distribution of abilities and afford each 
child the opportunity for a maximum ac- 
complishment. The public school should 
provide for all grades of intelligence and 
all forms of educational interest. 

It is not sufficient in the junior high 
school to provide informational courses for 
those occupations which are represented in 
the immediate community only. All chil- 
dren do not mature into adults, enter into 
occupations in their home community and 
remain citizens of that community through- 
out life. The emphasis laid on adapting 
the school curriculum to the needs of the 
local community is well placed. Both in 
theory and practice, however, as related to 
vocational education, adaptation to local 
conditions has been overemphasized. The 
junior high school, when it has provided 
exploratory courses for choosing among the 
occupations represented in the community, 
has rendered a valuable service in directing 
young workers into occupations to which 
many of them are adapted and which offer 
immediate opportunities for employment ; 
but it has not fulfilled its complete obliga- 
tion to the children of that community 
until it has opened the way for a choice of 
occupations within all of the large fields of 
industry. 

In this day of organized society, with all 
the conveniences of travel and communica- 
tion, geographical location should not pre- 
seribe the life work of an individual in 
childhood. The accident of birth in a rural 
community does not, in itself, justify the 
conclusion that a boy is by natural endow- 
ment preordained to be a farmer. A boy 
born on a Kansas farm may have the unde- 
veloped ability, type of mind and inclina- 
tion, lacking only the opportunity, to com- 
mand an ocean liner. A boy brought up 
twenty miles from a railroad station may 
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have the mental machinery for the admin. 

istration of a large city bank, while a boy 

who has never known life outside the city 

limits, if given the opportunity, may be- 

come an expert at farm management or 

forestry. A girl who spends her young 

womanhood at the bench of a cigar factory 

in a seacoast metropolis should not, by the 

accident of location, be deprived of devel- 

oping her inherited aptitude for the man- 

agement of a poultry farm. Many instances 

of actual occurrence might be cited in 

proof of just such hypothetical cases as 

these. It is true that more young people 

will enter the industries which are close at 

hand than will train for occupations which 

can not be entered without changing locali- 

ties. “It is therefore logical that the first | 
duty of the school is to provide exploratory 

courses that will aid the largest number of 
girls and boys to find suitable occupations, 

entrance into which is convenient. In the 

city junior high school, that means, of 
course, that laboratory and shop equipment 

must be provided for placing before the 
pupils a variety of opportunity in the 
household studies and in the field of trades 
and industries. For in these fields most of 
the pupils entering occupations will find 
employment. In the rural junior high 

school provision should first be made for 
occupational instruction relating to the 
household studies and those occupations 
relating to the land. 

Neither the city nor the rural junior high 
school has fulfilled its obligation to the 
youth of its community if it stops with well- 
organized facilities for studying the occu- 
pations offered near home. Opportunity to 
know that other occupations exist and to 
know something of their elementary prin- 
ciples is an obligation that the junior high 
school should perform. Every individual 
should have the opportunity to spend his 
life in the field of endeavor to which he is 
by nature adapted. Consequently it is well 
within the function of the school, the agent 
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of society, to lay before the youth in his 
formative period those opportunities for 
exploration and adjustment afforded by 
courses of organized information and ex- 
periment in all the great fields of industry. 
Such courses should give the pupil enough 
shop or laboratory experience to determine 
adaptabilities and enough information 
about the various occupations to enable him 
later to make a wise choice. 

The general shop can be equipped in any 
modern junior high school. Auto mechan- 
ies can be taught in a rural or a city school. 
It may be considered impractical to pro- 
vide agricultural instruction in the city 
school, but through the school garden in 
connection with the course in biology the 
growing of plants ean be demonstrated and 
much of the elementary knowledge of agri- 
culture can be taught. Certainly many 
children, who otherwise would enter less 
inviting fields of employment and follow 
occupations to which they are less adapted, 
would find life pursuits in the field of 
nature if brought into contact with its ele- 
mentary truths. 

In the Educational Review for Septem- 
ber, 1924, there is published an address 
delivered to the board of education of the 
city of Chicago, by Mr. Victor Olander, of 
the Illinois Federation of Labor. The 
address was delivered on the occasion of 
the board’s considering the authorization of 
junior high schools and was an attempt to 
convince that body that the junior high 
school is a dangerous innovation in the 
public school system. The speaker, in 
vigorous language, assails the junior high 
school as ‘‘flying false colors.’’ He charges 
that it is not economical in space or cost, 
that it is a post-war movement originating 
in Germany; that it is undemocratic; and 
worst of all, that it is based upon the sinis- 
ter motive of classifying society on the 
basis of intelligence, assigning the working 
people to the less intelligent class and dis- 
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couraging their education beyond the 
junior high school. 

After commenting at length on reports 
of junior high schools from other cities, 
particularly the reports from Rochester 
and Detroit, Mr. Olander brings to a climax 
his scathing criticism in the following 
statement : 


Now, it is evident from the very plain language 
contained in some of these reports that the pur- 
pose is to classify the groups. The suggestion of 
inferiority as against the working people runs all 
through this plan, and the purpose, as clearly 
stated in all the reports, is that there is to be a 
deliberate effort to discourage the entrance of 
pupils into the senior high school; that they are 
to be told that they are inferior beings; that as 
inferior beings they should follow certain occupa- 
tions. In most instances, those boys and girls will 
discover that their fathers are in those occupations, 
and so the junior high school comes as a stopcock, 
as a preventer, against the development of the so- 
called senior high school. That seems to be its 
conscious purpose. 


As if to conciliate the board of education 
after his exposition of its unholy indulgence 
in the consideration of a scheme to dis- 
criminate against the working man and rob 
him of his constitutional liberty in securing 
an education, the speaker closes his address 
as follows: 

I can not believe that you really think because 
a man is a carpenter he lacks intelligence and is 
an inferior grade, and that our children should be 
taught that these are the menial employments, fit 
only for those who are less fit. I can not believe 
you are going to start out on 4 practice of edu- 
eating our children against productive work. I 
want to believe that what you believe is really the 
reverse of that, but whatever your purpose must 
have been in bringing this plan to Chicago, you 
are doing that with which I charge you, whether 
you know it or not. 


This adverse criticism of the junior high 
school is cited merely to emphasize more 
strongly its function as it should be under- 
stood and exercised—not to train immature 
children in life occupations of doubtful 
appropriateness, not even to determine the 
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choice of an occupation, but to place be- 
fore the child such an organized body of 
knowledge as will enable him to know 
something of the type occupations in all 
the broad fields of industry and under 
guidance to acquire an elementary knowl- 
edge of their fundamental principles. 

As I conceive the junior high school, its 
purpose is just the opposite of that pro- 
claimed by the labor leader of Chicago. It 
is not at all the purpose of the junior high 
school to discredit labor but to dignify it 
by giving it scholastic recognition. No man 
is to be considered of low intelligence or of 
inferior grade because he is a carpenter. 
He may be a carpenter because he lacked 
ability to sueceed in a profession, but on the 
other hand, it is quite as likely that he is a 
carpenter by choice and may possess funda- 
mentally all the intelligence necessary for 
a calling ranked on the higher levels of 
occupations. 

It is the province of the school to train 
workers for whatever kind of employment 
they may choose for their occupations in 
order that society may benefit by the in- 
creased production and better workman- 
ship which results from training. When 
the choice of an occupation is made definite 
training should follow in the senior high 
school or the college according to the de- 
gree of educational background and scien- 
tific knowledge demanded by the chosen 
occupation. But this occupation is a 
matter of choice, not of prescription by the 
junior high school, and the only thing the 
junior high school can do is to assist the 
child to find his way. When it does more 
than this it lays itself open to the charge 
made by the Chicago labor leader, the 
charge of shortening the school career of 
the children who elect industrial oecupa- 
tions. On the other hand, if it neglects to 
present to the pupils such exploratory 
courses as will aid those who desire to go 
to work in making a wise choice of oceupa- 
tion it is open to the same charge in a 
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greater degree; for the adolescent gir] or 
boy, and particularly the boy, must be 
given an opportunity to see the connection 
between his education and his life if his 
interest is to be sustained to the degree 
which will carry him longer in school than 
the age prescribed by law. 
|| The exploratory work of the junior high 
school will make the choice of a vocational 
course in the senior high school or the col- 
Jege a much safer one from the standpoint 
of adaptability of the child to the oceupa- 
tion, and instead of preventing, should 
accelerate the development of the senior 
igh school and the college. The vocational 
course chosen by the pupil in the senior 
high school or the college should be the log- 
ical outcome of the discovered tendencies 
‘and abilities after the exploration of the 
broad fields of industry in the junior high 
| school. 


Davip A. Warp 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


NANKING UNIVERSITY 

NANKING University, Nanking, China, in- 
curred property losses of $302,100 when Na- 
tionalist soldiers looted the school buildings and 
staff residences on the campus, according to a 
statement recently made public by the American 
office of the university in New York City. In 
addition to these losses, it is estimated that 
emergency expenses resulting from the tem- 
porary halting of school activities will come to 
$56,500. 

Because of this destruction of property the 
trustees of the university have issued an appeal 
for a fund of $174,100 to cover some of the 
losses and for use in emergency. A statement 
issued by Dr. Robert E. Spear and Dr. Frank 
Mason North, respectively president and vice- 
president of the trustees, apportions the need 
for funds as follows: Personal property losses 
of staff members supported by the university, 
$117,600; emergency travel expenses to the 
United States, $23,500; salaries for which funds 
are not available because of the loss of normal 
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income from school fees, $28,000; emergency 
refugee expenses at Shanghai, and other items, 
$5,000. 

No appeal is made at the present time for 
money to rebuild five burned residences ($30,- 
00), to repair damage to university buildings 
and equipment ($30,000), to pay for loss of per- 
sonal property by staff members who are sup- 
ported by the cooperating mission boards ($124,- 
000). 

According to advices received from China 
from President Arthur J. Bowen, of the univer- 
sity, parts of the Nanking story have not been 
fully told. “The first,” says the statement, “is 
the thrilling story of the loyalty and devotion of 
Chinese teachers, students, servants and citizens 
to their foreign associates and friends on the 
university staff. Again and again they risked 
their lives and their possessions by hiding for- 
eigners in their houses and by remonstrating 
with looters and soldiers.” One Chinese Chris- 
tian obtained during the day of carnage pledges 
of $10,000 in silver from Chinese merchants to 
buy off the soldiers. 


THE LOCARNO EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

Tue secretary sends us further details in re- 
gard to the educational “Locarno” which will 
meet from the third to the fifteenth of August. 
Educationalists from all parts of the world will 
meet at Locarno, under the auspices of the New 
Education Fellowship, to discuss the problems 
of progressive education. 

Delegates inelude the directors of education 
for South Australia and South West Africa, the 
secretary of public instruction for Liberia, the 
secretary of the National Council of Education, 
Canada, a representative of the Education De- 
partment of Santo Domingo and of the Govern- 
ment of Belgium. Representatives will attend 
from the Universities of Dacca and Allahabad 
(India), of Havana (Cuba), Cagliari (Italy), 
the Keiogijuku University (Tokio), in U. 8. A. 
the George Peabody College for Teachers, the 
lowa State College, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Among the as- 
sociations sending delegates are the Child Study 
Association (New York), the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, the Teachers’ Union (New 
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York), the Union of Parents Associations (New 
York), the Florida Education Association, the 
Association of Private School Teachers of the 
Eastern States of America and the Polish New 
Edueation Association. 

Among the pioneer schools represented are 
Frensham Heights, Bedales, Garden School (En- 
gland); Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka 
Schools, Beaver Country Day School, Edgewood 
School, Tower Hill School, Ethical Culture 
School, Downers Grove Junior Elementary 
School (U. S. A.); Tyringe High School (Swe- 
den), Odenwaldschule (Germany), Hof-Ober- 
kirch (Switzerland), Decroly School (Belgium). 

In addition to regular evening lectures on the 
subjects involved in the general theme of the 
conference, “The True Meaning of Freedom in 
Education,” there will be morning study-discus- 
sion groups on such subjects as coeducation, the 
problem child, individual methods, intelligence 
testing, the psychological freeing of the teacher, 
experimental schools. 

The conference, which includes recreation as 
well as study, is open to all who are interested 
in the new ideals and progressive methods in 
education. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Locarno Conference, 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 1. 


THE RURAL SCHOOLS OF MEXICO 


Tue Secretariat of Public Education in Mex- 
ico is carrying on a detailed registration of rural 
schools, in regional divisions. In this work, as 
stated in the Christian Science Monitor, some of 
the inspectors are reported to have exhibited lax- 
ity, and for that reason the resolution was 
adopted. 

The resolution, in the form of instructions, 
states the requirements for inspectors in part as 
follows: 


(1) Constantly to better their wnderstanding. 
The department is going to send them a list 
of three good books, possessed of new ideas, which 
will enhance their knowledge and strengthen their 
ardor for their work. From these works the in- 
spectors will make a synopsis for the department 
of what the books suggest to them. 

(2) To seek the cooperation of the community. 
When the inspectors do not take advantage for the 
school of the valuable and multiple spiritual and 
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material elements of the community and, instead, 
expect that the betterment of the schools in their 
eare shall proceed from this secretariat, they are 
destroying the cooperation and the interests of the 
community, and dampening enthusiasm and the 
power of initiative among the rural teachers. 

It is necessary, then, that the inspectors have re- 
course to the community as the source that must 
proportion for them all the elements necessary to 
elevate the spiritual and material conditions of their 
schools, and not to expect this betterment from the 
national treasury, since great as are the programs 
of the Government of the Republic to attain the 
education of the masses, it does not possess the 
economic resources that such work requires. 

(3) The inspectors must learn. That epoch in 
which the inspector was a political functionary and 
the terror of the instructors under his orders has 
passed. We desire that said functionary should 
arrive at the schools with the good will of the popu- 
lation and of the teachers, desirous of making them 
progress. ... All air of superiority must be for- 
saken, and he must work, doing construction him- 
self, doing with his own hands, converting himself 
into the most forward farmer, into the best pre- 
pared teacher and the most inspired patriot. 

(4) The vocation that the inspector must have. 
The inspector who is lacking in ideals, who refuses 
hard work, who scoffs at the ignorance of the teach- 
ers, and does not generously promote the profes- 
sional betterment of these teachers, who is domi- 
nated by softness, who does not leave his office to 
work in the schools, is a bad functionary who must 
leave the post he occupies for enthusiastic men. 

(5) Patriotism that is needed. We are not going 
to exalt the motherland with discordant cries; 
neither do we think of dominating the world, heed- 
less of our smallness; our patriotism consists in the 
idea that the people shall acquire an average culture 
in order that they can make their rights worth 
while, and in placing each individual on the road 
to better his material, economic and social condition. 

Our patriotism must be a conscientious national- 
ism. We must take care that the Mexican nation, 
by the work of its sons, by the honor of those who 
govern it and by the common ideals that we are 
propagating, may affirm its right as a nation among 
the rest of the world and may not be a country to 
which the powerful nations can point as incapable 
of having a representative government and whose 
inhabitants are incapable of deriving the good from 
the riches that nature has bestowed upon them. 
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PRIZES FOR SINGERS BY A RADIO 
FOUNDATION 

THe Atwater Kent Foundation of Philadel- 
phia announces plans for a nation-wide “Audi- 
tion,” to discover the best voices in the country 
and to award substantial prizes of money and 
tuition. 

The foundation is organizing each state, by 
arranging with some musical or civie organiza- 
tion in each to manage a state audition. This 
will begin in each local community, where the 
two best singers—one young man and one young 
woman—will be selected by competition. These 
will be sent to a central point in the state, where 
an “Audition,” or singing contest, will be con- 
ducted “on the air” by a broadcasting station. 
Thus two winners for that state will be selected 
—one of each sex. 

From this point the foundation assumes all 
management and expense. It has divided the 
country into five districts and will hold a “dis- 
trict audition” on the air in each, participated 
in by the two winners from each state in that 
district. Railroad fare, entertainment, hotel 
bills, ete., of state winners to the district audi- 
tions will be paid by the foundation. 

Two winners from each district—one of each 
sex—will be selected, making ten contestants for 
the final national audition. These will be taken 
to New York at the expense of the foundation, 
entertained there and put on the air for a final 
competition over a national network of broad- 
easting stations. Each of the ten will get a 
prize. 

The two winners of first place in the national 
audition—a man and a woman—will each re- 
ceive a gold decoration, $5,000 and two years’ 
tuition in a leading American conservatory. 
Winners of second prizes will each receive $2,000 
and one year’s tuition. Winners of third prizes 
will each receive $1,000 and one year’s tuition. 
Winners of fourth prizes will each receive $500. 
Winners of fifth prizes will each receive $250. 

The principal qualifications for contestants 
are as follows: Must not be over 25 years old, 
must never have been associated with a profes- 
sional theatrical or operatic company, must 
never have been a paid principal in any concert 
held outside their own states, must declare an 
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intention to follow a musical career and must be 
free from theatrical or musical contracts. This 
limitation permits choir singers to enter the audi- 
tions, even though they may have received finan- 
cial compensation for singing in churches. 
Other groups from which entries are anticipated 
are students in musical schools and locally prom- 
inent singers in high schools and colleges. 


A SOCIAL SURVEY OF NEW YORK CITY 

A COMPREHENSIVE plan for an inventory of 
the social assets and liabilities of New York 
City—liabilities which created the need of $100,- 
000,000 a year for charitable and welfare enter- 
prises—is announced by the Welfare Council of 
New York of which Robert W. de Forest is 
president. This study will be carried on under 
grants aggregating more than $300,000 made by 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Commonwealth Fund to the Welfare Coun- 
cil for research activities during the next five 
years, on condition that the council itself raise 
the amount required for its general administra- 
tive budget. 

To carry on the study the council has created 
a research bureau and has secured as director 
for this bureau Dr. Neva R. Deardorff, now 
of the Children’s Commission of Pennsylvania. 
She is also president of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and of the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, and was for a number 
of years an associate editor of The Survey and 
an associate professor of social economy at Bryn 
Mawr College. 

The appointment of Dr. Robert E. Chad- 
dock, professor of statistics of Columbia Uni- 
versity as consultant to the research bureau of 
the Welfare Council, is also announced by 
William Hodson, executive director of the 
council. The other members of the new bureau 
are Miss Kathryn Farra, formerly assistant 
secretary of the American Association of Social 
Workers and field supervisor at the University 
of North Carolina for the Red Cross, and Miss 
Beatrice Doerschuk, formerly assistant dean of 
women at Oberlin College and assistant director 
of the bureau of vocational information. 

The Research Bureau contemplates under- 
taking immediately the following projects in co- 
operation with the social agencies of the city: 
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A study of the income and expenditures of New 
York City’s social agencies over a period of years. 

An inventory of the public health resources of the 
community other than those operated by the city 
department of health. 

A study of the settlement-house situation in New 
York City in order to discover what is being done 
now by the 115 institutions in this field and to pro- 
vide a basis for future planning. 


The Welfare Council has also been requested 
to undertake the following projects through its 
new research bureau, but decisions on the ques- 
tion are still pending: 


A study of boy life and the juvenile delinquency 
problem in Brooklyn. 

A study of the situation created by the removal 
of clinics and hospitals from the West Side to the 
medical center in Washington Heights. 

A survey of the welfare work being conducted on 
the lower East Side. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION 

AccorpInG to the annual report of President 
Henry 8S. Pritchett, during the year 1925-26 the 
foundation began the payment of 96 new allow- 
ances of an annual value of $178,000, 58 to 
former teachers and 38 to widows. The average 
age at which teachers in receipt of allowances 
from the foundation retired was 66.7, a decrease 
of about five months from the age of retirement 
in the five years preceding 1924-25. The aver- 
age retiring allowance has risen from $2,126 in 
1920 to $2,259 at present, and the annual ex- 
penditure of the foundation for teachers and 
their widows in associated institutions alone 
from $844,000 to $1,197,000. Estimates indicate 
that this sum will increase to approximately $2,- 
241,000 in about 1944, and then begin to decrease 
until about 1985, when all of the approximately 
3,700 teachers who have expectations from the 
foundation, and their widows, will have received 
their allowances and pensions. To take care of 
such increases the foundation has accumulated 
a reserve fund which now contains over $12,- 
000,000 to be spent, principal and interest, leav- 
ing the original endowment intact after all ex- 
pectations have been satisfied. 

Up to June 30, 1926, former teachers at Har- 
vard University had received from the founda- 
tion allowances totaling $1,164,000, at Yale $1,- 
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022,500, at Columbia $927,000, at Cornell $700,- 
000, the University of California $408,700, 
Tulane University of Louisiana $327,000 and 
the University of Wisconsin $247,900. The total 
expenditure, which in 1906-07 was only $158,- 
890 among 35 institutions, had risen to $14,- 
651,000 among 87 institutions in 1926. 

More of the recipients of allowances have 
resided in New York State than in any other, a 
total of 211. Massachusetts is second with 167, 
and Connecticut third with 108. All told, 1,326 
allowances and pensions have been granted to 
teachers in forty different states, five Canadian 
provinces and Newfoundland. 

The total resources of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching are now 
$30,182,000, of which $16,137,000 are held as 
general endowment, $1,354,000 as endowment of 
the Division of Educational Enquiry, $11,282,- 
000 as a reserve for liquidating pension liabili- 
ties accruing after 1928, $805,000 to assist col- 
leges and universities to adopt the contributory 
plan of retiring annuities and $602,000 as an 
emergency reserve. All of the investments are 
in bonds, a list of which is given in the report. 

The average size of the life insurance policies 
in force in the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America is shown in the report 
to be over $5,300 or more than twice and a half 
as large as the average in the ten largest New 
York State life insurance companies. The as- 
sociation is now the second organization in the 
United States in number of annuity contracts 
written. 

On September 30, 1926, the association had 
in force 4,086 annuity contracts with a total 
value of $6,371,000, and 3,587 life insurance 
policies amounting to $19,726,000, nearly one 
half of which are for whole life, limited pay- 
ment and endowment protection. The whole 
number of policies held was 7,673. 

A total of 158 universities, colleges and simi- 
lar institutions now contribute toward retiring 
annuities for their teachers. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO MISSOURI 
STATE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Tue Board of Curators of the University of 
Missouri met in Celumbia on May 7 and on 
May 14. President Stratton D. Brooks, acting 
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upon the authority of the board, definitely an- 
nounced that he would call a conference of all 
the boards of control and the administrative 
officers of the university, of the state eleemosy- 
nary institutions and of the state teachers’ ¢ol- 
leges, with state officials, for the purpose of 
devising some remedy for the serious condition 
confronting all Missouri state institutions, due 
to lack of appropriations from the state legis- 
lature. 

In making the announcements of his plans, Dr. 
Brooks does not suggest any definite formula 
for meeting the condition, but he does believe 
a conference of responsible and interested per- 
sons might reach an acceptable remedy. 

Three possible courses must be undertaken 
unless a substantial appropriation is received 
from the next General Assembly, Dr. Brooks 
pointed out. 


(1) To discontinue some of the work that is now 
being done. 

(2) To limit drastically the attendance. 

(3) To reduce the quality of the work, with the 
result that the university will be less worth while 
attending. 

Undoubtedly similar conditions exist in the state 
teachers’ colleges and the eleemosynary institu 
tions. Clearly the citizens of Missouri desire these 
institutions to be administered with the highest 
possible degree of efficiency and economy, and I 
believe that when they are assured these conditions 
exist they will be willing to provide adequate 
revenue. 

The total appropriation for the university for the 
biennial period 1925-26 was over $600,000 less than 
for the preceding biennium, while the amount re- 
leased for the biennial period 1927-28 was over 
$100,000 less than for the biennial period 1925-26. 

In the meantime, the resident enrollment for the 
year ending June, 1926, is 964 greater than for the 
year ending June, 1924, while the number of ex- 
tension students for the same period has increased 
1,618. 


DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL STUDY 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

THE establishment of a department for per- 
sonnel study at Yale University, made possible 
by a gift of $300,000 from Charles H. Lud- 
ington, ’87, of Philadelphia, Pa., is announced 
by President James Rowland Angell. The Yale 
Corporation has approved the appointment of 











Albert Beecher Crawford, ’13, who has super- 
vised the activities of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments since 1919, as director of the department. 
He will have the rank of professor. 

The new department will have two divisions, 
one the Bureau of Appointments largely as con- 
stituted at present, and the other devoted to 
assisting the orientation of freshmen in the 
choice of their upper school, discussing with 
students in Yale College and the Sheffield Sci- 
entifie School the eleetion of courses and careers, 
collecting data to aid the Board of Admissions 
in problems related to methods of selecting stu- 
dents, and in general assembling information 
that will be helpful in educational and voca- 
tional guidance and in the placement of gradu- 
ating seniors. The establishment of the new 
department now made possible by Mr. Luding- 
ton’s gift refleets the interest shown in prob- 
lems of personnel study by the alumni and 
students alike. The Alumni Advisory Board, 
especially its committee on the Sheffield Scien- 
tiie School and the Yale Engineering Asso- 
ciation, has strongly urged the creation of such 
a department. The students through the 1927 
board of the Yale Daily News and its chair- 
man, Russell Lee Post, also made recommenda- 
tions for the initiation of this work. The 
policies of the department of personnel will be 
under the control of an administrative council 
consisting of the director, the provost of the 
university, the deans of the undergraduate 
schools, the chairman of the board of admissions 
and representatives of the student councils. 
The new organization is to be set up at once, 
and will be prepared to begin work with stu- 
dents in the fall. 

The primary purpose will be the assisting of 
such students as voluntarily seek the depart- 
ment’s services, toward a more intelligent utili- 
zation of the opportunities afforded by the 
courses in the university. 

President Angell, in emphasizing recently the 
importance of personnel study, said: 


One can hardly visualize the university venturing 
at this stage to give a youth definite positive advice 
to enter a given calling. But it is easy to see how, 
with judicious advisers working with a more or 
less common-sense technique, using well-recognized 
personnel rating systems and supported by such 
psychological methods as can be matured, a boy 
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who desires it may be given help of really first-rate 
consequence in coming to a fuller understanding of 
his own powers and possibilities. 

A personnel system of the kind suggested sup- 
ported by an agency for the collection and distribu- 
tion of accurate information regarding the pro- 
fessional, industrial and commercial world, working 
in cooperation with the Yale Bureau of Appoint- 
ments, within the walls of the university, and with 
an effective alumni placement organization outside 
the university, will certainly go far to cure our 
present rather aimless and haphazard procedure. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CLoyp Heck Marvin was on June 13 
elected president of George Washington Univer- 
sity to succeed Dr. William Mather Lewis, who 
has become president of Lafayette College. In 
1922 Dr. Marvin was elected president of the 
University of Arizona and prior to that was 
assistant to the president of the University of 
Southern California. There were serious dis- 
sensions at the University of Arizona, and the 
American Association of University Professors 
made public a report adverse to the adminis- 
trative methods employed by Dr. Marvin, who, 
with four members of the board of regents, re- 
signed in January. In explanation of his resig- 
nation, E. E. Ellinwood, chancellor of the board, 
said, “The discord and dissension which exist 
among some of the members of the board is real 
and irreconcilable.” President Marvin issued a 
statement to the effect that the recent changes 
“obviously establish a board which will be an- 
sympathetic to the plans of the administration.” 


Dr. Joun D. Frxtayson, formerly president 
of Fairmount College and of the Municipal Uni- 
versity of Wichita, who recently resigned from 
the presidency of Wichita, has accepted the 
chancellorship of the University of Tulsa in 
Oklahoma. Dr. Finlayson became president of 
Fairmount College five years ago, and one year 
ago succeeded in putting through a city refer- 
endum election, which resulted in transforming 
Fairmount College into the Municipal Univer- 
sity of Wichita, with city tax-support. Dr. Fin- 
layson is a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan and has a master’s and doctor’s degree from 
Harvard University. His work at Tulsa begins 
on July 1. 
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Dr. Witsur D. EaGie will become acting 
chancellor of the University of Denver when the 
resignation of Dr. Heber Reece Harper goes 
into effect at the end of the present academic 
year. Dr. Harper will spend a year at Columbia 
University and two years abroad in the study of 
comparative education, particularly as that field 
is related to certain international problems. 


A. L. THRELKELD, deputy superintendent of 
the Denver, Colo., schools, has been elected su- 
perintendent by the Deven school board under a 
five-year contract at a salary of $10,000 a year. 
Mr. Threlkeld has been deputy superintendent 
of schools since August, 1924, after serving in 
Denver as an assistant superintendent in charge 
of curriculum and junior high schools. He is a 
native of Missouri, born on a farm in 1889. 
Mr. Threlkeld fills the position made vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, who 
becomes professor of education in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and director of the 
Lincoln School, succeeding Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, 
who will devote his full time to the Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation, of which he 
is director. 


Tue Association of District Superintendents 
of Public Schools in New York City has for- 
warded resolutions of greeting to Superintendent 
of Schools William McAndrew, of Chicago, 
commending him for his “continued adherence 
and devotion to the fundamental and essential 
principles of American democracy in the admin- 
istration of public education.” 


Str Ropert ALEXANDER FALCONER, president 
of the University of Toronto, and Dr. Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, received the degree of doctor of laws 
from Union College, at its one hundred and 
thirty-first commencement. 


New York University has conferred its 
doctorate of letters on William Lyon Phelps, 
professor of dramatics at Yale University, who 
gave the commencement address, and the doc- 
torate of science on Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
director of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


Boston UNiversiTy has conferred the doc- 
torate of laws on Dr. John Gabbert Bowman, 
chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. 
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THE honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred on commencement day at Lafayette 
College on William M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture, who delivered the address. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY will confer the degree 
of doctor of pedagogy on Alvin Monroe Weaver, 
superintendent of the public schools of Wij. 
liamsport, Pa. 


At the Birmingham-Southern College com. 
mencement, held on May 31, the honorary 
Litt.D. degree was awarded to Octavus Roy 
Cohen, the novelist, and the degree of LL.D. 
to Dean Theodore Henley Jack, Emory Uni- 
versity, president of the Southern Association 
of Colleges. The commencement address was 
delivered by Dr. Henry Nelson Snyder, presi- 
dent of Wofford College, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. 


AT the seventy-fifth commencement of the 
University of Dubuque the honorary degree of 
doctor of science was conferred upon Dr. Don- 
ald A. Laird, of the class of 1919, director of 
the psychological laboratory of Colgate Uni- 
versity and editor of Industrial Psychology 
Monthly. 


GeorGeE V. McLavGuuin, formerly police 
commissioner of New York City, received the an- 
nual Alfred Bossom award on June 8 in the 
Eastern District High School, Brooklyn. Dr. 
Lawrence F.. Abbott, editor of The Outlook, pre- 
sented the award, which went to Mr. McLaughlin 
upon the recommendation of the Board of Edu- 
cation for his having done more than any other 
high-school alumnus to “encourage, foster and 
recognize good citizenship during the year 
1926.” Mr. McLaughlin was graduated from 
the high school in 1904. Dr. William J. O’Shea, 
superintendent of schools, presided at the exer- 
cises, at which the speakers were George J. 
Ryan, president of the board of education; 
Harold E. Campbell, associate superintendent ot 
high schools, and Dr. William T. Vlymen, prin- 
cipal of the Eastern District High School. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner in honor of her teach- 
ing career of sixty years in the Troy, N. Y., 
public schools was tendered to Miss Mary J. 
Herriott, a member of the teaching staff of 
School 13, by the Parent-Teacher Association 
of the school. 
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Dr. Marvin S. Prrrman, director of rural 
education of the Michigan Normal College, is 
the Democratic candidate for the office of state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


Dr. H. E. Erpman, professor of rural insti- 
tutions and agricultural economics in the Uni- 
versity of California, has been designated by the 
Social Science Research Council to take charge 
of its survey in the Pacific Coast and mountain 
states on agricultural economics. This survey 
is a result of a movement started by the Amer- 
iean Farm Economie Association and the Rural 
Section of the American Sociological Society. 


Hersert K. Jos has been appointed super- 
visor of nature and conservation studies for the 
State of South Carolina. His business address 
is care of the Department of Education, Colum- 
bia, S. C. 


Lestize O. CumMMINGS, assistant professor in 
the graduate school of education of Harvard 
University, has been appointed by the Boston 
Finance Commission to make a preliminary 
study to determine the objectives of a survey of 
the Boston publie school system. 


Tue New York City Board of Education has 
unanimously approved the nomination by the 
hoard of superintendents of Miss Bertha E. 
Mandel and William Jansen to fill the vacancies 
in the positions of assistant director of refer- 
ences, research and statistics. The appoint- 
ments are to take effect immediately and are 
for the usual probationary term of three years. 
Each position carries an annual salary of $5,500. 
Miss Mandel is a daughter of Associate Super- 
intendent Mandel. 


GrorGE CARROLL, who succeeds J. O. Engle- 
man as superintendent at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
will assume charge about the middle of June. 


THomas R. Coxe has been reelected superin- 
tendent at Seattle, Washington, for three years. 
His salary is fixed at $10,000 for one year, and 
$11,000 thereafter. 


THE two vacancies which have existed in the 
social science department at the State Normal 
School at West Chester, Pa., have been filled, in 
each instance a member of the alumni having 
been appointed to the vacancy. Charles Swope, 
of Everett, Pa., a member of the class of 
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1921, has been appointed to the position held 
by Professor John A. Kinneman for the last 
six years, and Miss Evelyn Markley to the posi- 
tion formerly held by Miss Mary Melchior. 
Both are graduates of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. . 


Dr. JOHN CARLTON JONES, president emeritus 
of the University of Missouri, will be president 
of the second college cruise of the 8S. S. Ryndam, 
the world’s first “Floating University.” He 
succeeds Dr. Charles F. Thwing. Mrs. Jones 
will accompany Dr. Jones on the trip. 


Dr. PHitip GreeLey Cuapp, professor of 
music and head of the department of music 
at the State University of Iowa, has leave of 
absence to become director of extension for the 
Juilliard School of Music, which represents the 
amalgamation of the Institute of Musical Art 
and the graduate school of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation. He is expected to supervise the 
work done by Juilliard scholarship students in 
undergraduate schools throughout the country, 
with the possibility of regular visits to such 
schools. 


Dr. JAMES RALPH JEWELL, at present dean of 
the school of education at the University of 
Arkansas, has accepted a similar position at 
Oregon State Agricultural College, where he will 
head the school of vocational education, suc- 
ceeding the late Dean E. D. Ressler. 


Dona.p K. Davin, associate professor of mar- 
keting and assistant dean of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, will re- 
tire at the end of the current academic year to 
become executive vice-president of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company. 


Epwarp F. Boswortu has been appointed 
dean of men at Oberlin College. He will suc- 
ceed Professor Carl C. W. Nicol, who has re- 
signed in order to devote his full time to the de- 
partment of philosophy. 


Syracuse UNIVERSITY announces the resigna- 
tion of Frank L. Walker as dean of the law 
school and the appointment of Paul Shipman 
Andrews as acting dean for the coming year. 
Mr. Andrews is a graduate of Yale University 
and Columbia Law School, where he was editor- 
in-chief of The Columbia Law Review. 
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Miss KATHERINE L. ANDERSON, dean and 
physical instructor of girls in the Concord, 
N. H., high school, has resigned to accept the 
position of dean of women at Allegheny College, 


Meadville, Pa. 


Mrs. ALICE HENDERSON, dietitian of Lombard 
College at Galesburg, Ill., has been appointed 
dean of women. 


Dr. Ernest R. Groves, professor of social 
science at Boston University, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of research professor in social 
science at the University of North Carolina. 


Dr. Maporau E. Smirnu, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Simpson College. 


PROFESSOR ALFRED FRANCIS PriBRAM, of the 
University of Vienna, will lecture at Harvard 
University throughout the coming academic year 
on history, and Professor Constantin Cara- 
théodory, of the University of Munich, will lee- 
ture during the second half-year on mathe- 
matics. 


Mempers of the faculties of all the associated 
schools of Tufts College, Mass., were recently 
the guests of President John A. Cousens at 
dinner, in accordance with the annual custom. 
Dean Henry W. Holmes, of the Harvard School 
of Education, was the guest of honor and spoke 
informally on some phases of the education of 
to-day. 

JOSEPHUS DANIELS gave the commencement 
address at Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky., 
on June 8. He spoke on “The Scholar in Poli- 


ties.” 


At Temple University, Dr. William Mather 
Lewis, president-elect of Lafayette College, will 
be the university commencement speaker. 


Dr. CHARLES REYNOLDS Brown, dean of the 
Yale University Divinity School, will give the 
address at the commencement exercises of the 
University of New Hampshire on June 20. 

Dr. JoHN H. FINuey, of the New York Times, 
formerly New York State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, gave the address on June 8 at the 
ninety-fourth commencement of the Peekskill 
Military Academy. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES C, LITTLE, of the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan, gave the address at the 
commencement of the Rivers School, in Brook- 
line, Mass. 


Dr. CHARLES W. HarcirTTt, emeritus professor 
of zoology at Syracuse University, died on 
June 11, at the age of seventy-five years. 


Victor LENHER, for twenty-seven years pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the University of Wis. 
consin, died on June 12, after an illness of six 
months that followed his being poisoned while 
engaged in experimental work in his laboratory. 
Dr. Lenher was fifty-four years old. 


Proressor Francis W. Kesey, professor of 
the Latin language and literature in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and director of the Near 
East Expedition of the University, died sud- 
denly at Ann Arbor on May 14. Professor 
Kelsey was a former president of the Archeo- 
logical Institute of America and of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and an honorary 
member of a number of foreign societies. He 
was the author of well-known Latin text-books. 
The work of the Near East Expedition, which 
has been under the general direction of Pro- 
fessor Kelsey since 1920, has included impor 
tant excavations at Antioch of Pisidia, at Car- 
thage, and for three successive years at Karanis 
in the Fayum, Egypt. Besides directing the 
work of excavation, Professor Kelsey has been 
instrumental in the accumulation, on behalf of 
the University of Michigan, of the most note- 
worthy collection of Greek papyri in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


BenjaMIn W. Murcu, for the past eleven 
years superintendent of schools of the first divi- 
sion of the District of Columbia, has died after 
forty years of continuous service in the public 
schools of Washington. 


Tue Yale University Corporation has declined 
the request of 1,200 undergraduates to recon- 
sider its action in failing to appoint Dramatic 
Coach Edgar M. Woolley a member of the En- 
glish department of the university. Mr. Wool- 
ley has accepted the position of dean of the 
Boston Repertory Theater Workshop School. 


Courses in education and psychology will be 
given during the summer session of Cornell Uni- 
versity by instructors from outside institutions 
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as follows: Dr. Edward S. Jones, professor of 
psychology in the University of Buffalo; Frank 
C. Touton, professor of education in the Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Fred H. Dearborn, 
of the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion; Katherine M. Cook, specialist in U. S. 
3ureau of Education; Jerome H. Beuller, sec- 
retary of education in New York and former 
superintendent at Duluth, Minn., and Richmond, 
Ind.; Jacob S. Orleans, of the New York State 
Department of Education; Raymond C. Clapp, 
professor of physical education in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; William L. Anderson, super- 
visor of physical education in the Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City; Jean M. Gélas, 
instructor in physical education in Hamilton 
College; Eva May Luse, head of the department 
of teaching in Iowa State Teachers College; 
C. Winifred Harley, head of the nursery school 
of the Merrill Palmer School at Detroit, and 
Laura Allen, instructor in the nursery school of 
the Merrill Palmer School. 


WesLEYAN UNIVERSITY has completed suc- 
cessfully a six-year campaign to raise $1,200,000 
and thereby is in a position to receive an addi- 
tional $400,000 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, according to announcement made by the 
Wesleyan board of trustees. The campaign was 
started in 1920 by the late President Shanklin 
with the understanding that $1,200,000 in en- 
dowment would be in sight on December 31, 
1926. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STUDIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION AT 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


PuRDUE UNIVERSITY is conducting two major 
experiments in higher education which look 
toward a satisfactory fitting of every student 
into the institution’s educational program. One 
of these studies is concerned with the problem 
of determining and developing the potential 
fitness of the apparently unfit freshman. The 
other study is seeking to learn how a personal 
interest and a definite program of advisory 
relationship exercised by a member of the fac- 
ulty affects the rapidity and efficacy with which 
sophomores who have been placed on probation 
for scholastic delinquency are able to reclaim 
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themselves. Both these studies are being made 
possible through a gift of Mr. P. F. Williams, 
of Chicago, Illinois, a Purdue alumnus of the 
class of 1897. 

Cireulars recording the progress of these ex- 
periments have just been published by the divi- 
sion of educational reference. The first cireu- 
lar, Educational Reference Circular I, by H. H. 
Remmers, entitled “A Report on the Progress 
of a Diagnostic and Remedial Study of Poten- 
tially and Actually Failing Students at Purdue 
University,” gives a good notion as to the nature 
of the experiment. Students were selected on 
the basis of four Iowa placement tests and the 
American Council of Education Psychological 
Examination. These tests had been given as a 
part of the orientation program for freshmen. 
The scores of the entire freshman class were 
ranked and the lower two hundred chosen for 
the experiment. Alternate students were chosen 
for the experimental group, and the remaining 
students were used as a control group. It 
should be noted, however, that a later eompari- 
son of the two groups showed the control group 
to be slightly superior. The control group was 
given no special treatment; thus making it pos- 
sible to measure the results of the remedial 
treatment given the experimental group. 

All members of the experimental group were 
given an opportunity to attend a study hall 
every evening except Saturday and Sunday 
from 7:30 to 10 o’clock. Here they prepared 
their next day’s lessons and were given assist- 
ance, particularly with respect to mathematics 
and English, by five assistants employed for 
the purpose. So far as possible, each assistant 
kept a record of the specific difficulties encoun- 
tered by the student and of the assistance given. 

Additional remedial and diagnostic treatment 
apart from the study hall was carried on 
through personal conferences between the stu- 
dents and the director of the experiment. All 
the members of the experimental group were 
retested by the use of the Herring Revision 
of the Binet test. In general the treatment 
consisted in advice on mental and physical 
hygiene, educational and vocational advice, sug- 
gestions as to budgeting of time and money, 
and suggestions as to remedial reading exer- 
cises. The case method was used, and every 
attempt was made to examine the various fac- 
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tors which might be responsible for a malad- 
justment. 

At the end of the first semester it was at- 
tempted to measure quantitatively the results 
of the diagnostic and remedial treatment. A 
study of the grades for the experimental and 
control groups was made. A one hour objec- 
tive examination in mathematics and English 
was administered as part of the final examina- 
tion in these subjects. This procedure indi- 
cated that the study hall and individual gui- 
dance procedure had a tendency to balance the 
slight superiority of the control group over the 
experimental group, and that the remedial pro- 
cedures in the study hall had a significant effect 
on the average performance in English I. 

For the second semester the same study hall 
and individual guidance procedure are being 
applied to a group of freshmen who were placed 
on probation the second semester for failure to 
carry twelve semester hours of work. A com- 
plete record of the experiment will be published 
at the end of the second semester. 

The second circular, Educational Reference 
Cireular II, by Laurence Hadley, “A Report 
on the Progress of a Study of Sophomores on 
Probation for Scholastic Failure,” describes an 
experiment which is of a different nature. 
From the list of 110 sophomores on probation 
at the beginning of the year 1926-27 for failure 
to pass twelve semester hours of work, the 
names of nineteen were chosen at random. 
With each of these a preliminary interview was 
held at which time facts were gathered relative 
to living conditions, habits of life, habits of 
study, ambitions, financial statis, health, vision, 
hearing, and all other things which might be 
allied to maladjustment. Following these inter- 
views a trip was made to the room of each stu- 
dent where further information as to habits 
and living conditions was gathered. 

The next two months were given over to 
interviews between the director of the study 
and the individual students. At these meetings 
the time was spent in such things as teaching 
the student how to study and suggesting meth- 
ods of reviewing for final examinations. How- 
ever, very little actual tutoring was done. “The 


aim constantly in the mind of the adviser was 
to help the men find themselves; to help them 
discover their real difficulties and to inspire 
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them to confidence and vigorous application,” 
The method in question is not of the type whose 
efficacy can well be judged by quantitative 
means. Such statistics as it was possible to 
collect were contradictory, and the writer con- 
cludes, “Since the differences are so small it is 
probable that they are purely accidental or that 
they are the result of the small numbers in the 
two groups (experimental and control group) 
being compared. It is the opinion of the writer 
that not to exceed one third of the men of the 
experimental group were greatly influenced or 
helped by the experiment. This is stated merely 
as an opinion, since he is able to offer no proof, 
except the fact that he was able to see improve- 
ment in five or six of them. He is not, however, 
in a position to say what other force may have 
been working.” 
ALBERT GRANT 
F. Dean McCuusky 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 





DISCUSSION 


LAW SCHOOL SALARIES AND 
BUDGETS 


So much is being written and said on the 
topic of university salaries, teaching hours, and 
budgets that a recent investigation in this field 
will be interesting to many college teachers and 
administrators. 

A questionnaire was addressed in April, 1927, 
to the presidents of thirty-seven state institu- 
tions maintaining law schools and to one en- 
dowed university on the Pacific Coast. Replies 
eame from 21 of the institutions addressed, 
nearly but not quite all of the presumably bet- 
ter grade institutions responding. A tabula- 
tion of the replies gives the following informa- 
tion. The names of the institutions are not 
mentioned since in a number of instances it 
was desired that the figures be confidential. 
Including the University of Oregon, the total 
number of institutions comprised in the study 
is twenty-two. 

One university pays the dean of its law schoo! 
$12,000; one, $8,500; two, $8,000; three, $7,500; 
three, $6,500; three, $6,000; one, $5,500; four, 
$5,000; one, $4,500; one, $4,000; one, $3,500. 

Salaries of law professors vary between 
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similarly wide limits. The maximum is $9,000 
paid by the school whose dean gets $12,000. 
The minimum in the same institution is $5,500. 
Three universities have a standard maximum of 
$7,500 with a minimum of $4,000, $4,500, and 
$5,250 respectively. One pays $7,000 maximum 
with $6,500 minimum; two pay $6,500 with a 
minimum of $4,000 and $4,500; two pay $5,750 
with minimum of $3,600 and $4,000; two pay 
$5,000 with minimum of $3,800 and $4,200. 
Minimum salaries reported vary from $3,000 
to $6,500. The average maximum figure is 
$5,420 (median $5,000) and the average mini- 
mum figure is $4,235 (median $4,000). 

Teaching hours of deans are reported, as 
might be expected, in less precise terms. The 
maximum number indicated is 12 hours at two 
institutions. Of the others, one teaches 9 
hours; five teach from 5 to 8 hours; two teach 
7 hours; three teach from 5 to 6 hours; and one 
teaches less than 5 hours. 

Teaching hours of professors in law schools 
average about nine hours, while two go as high 
as 15 hours; two, to 12 hours; three, to 10 
hours; four, to 9 hours; and seven teach 8 hours 
or less. The minimum number of hours re- 
quired appears to fall between 5 and 7. Sev- 
eral schools report 6 hours and one falls as low 
as 5 hours but may exact as much as 10 hours. 

Attendance at the law schools reporting varies 
from 50 to 571. The average attendance at the 
22 institutions reporting is 178. The number 
of professors varies from 3 to 14, the average 
number being six, and the median six. 

The number of students per instructor varies 
from 50 to 12, the average being 35. The 
average number of students per instructor in 
45 state universities in 1923-24 was 13.1. The 
maximum number was 20. It is interesting to 
note that the number of students per instructor 
in law schools is considerably higher than the 
similar figure for universities as a whole. This 
apparently high number is not swelled, as is 
usually the ease in student per instructor fig- 
ures, by the crowded condition of classes in low 
grade institutions. It is such high grade law 
schools as Illinois and Michigan that have large 
numbers of students per instructor. The reason 
for this is, of course, the fact that these great 
schools have an enrollment sufficient to fill all 
classes, whereas the weaker schools, because of 
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isolation or other reasons, often have such small 
enrollments that the number of students per 
instructor falls below the general average. 

Law school budgets for salaries and libraries 
vary from $20,150 to $140,125, the average total 
budget being $48,681.17. The average budget 
per professor is $7,399.98. 

Law school budgets for library books vary 
from $500 to $18,000 per year, the average 
being $5,438. Figures on cost of service in law 
libraries are not furnished by all institutions 
reporting, but such data as were received show 
that the average annual cost of library attend- 
ance was $3,600. 

Dividing the total salary budgets by the num- 
ber of students enrolled gives interesting re- 
sults: The average budget per student is 
$211.06, while the median budget is $232.50. 
Budgets range from $97.60 to $355.73 per stu- 
dent. The budget of the school having the 
largest enrollment is $234.01; the budget of the 
smallest school is $355 per student. 

It is not clear in every instance that pre-law 
students are not also included with the fully 
matriculated professional students, and there 
are other possibilities of error, aside from the 
obvious incompleteness of the report. Never- 
theless, it gives a reasonably representative pic- 
ture of the law school situation and gives one 
reason why it is that the presidents of some 
half dozen universities having vacant law dean- 
ships are having in most cases at least to offer 
substantially higher salaries than have been 
paid hitherto, and higher than prevail in other 
departments, in order to interest competent 
men. 

Karu W. ONTHANK 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 





QUOTATIONS 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 

THE returns just issued by the University 
Grants Committee show a decided and general 
improvement in the position of the universities 
and colleges. In the year 1924-1925 there were 
twenty-four institutions in which expenditure 
exceeded income, while this number was reduced 
to thirteen in the year under consideration, and 
in most cases the deficits were quite small and 
were due to the fact that, in view of better 
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circumstances, an unusual amount of non-recur- 
rent expenditure was met out of income. More- 
over, on the total figures, excluding Oxford and 
Cambridge, there was an increase of income 
from endowments, from donations and subserip- 
tions, and from local education authorities and 
other sources amounting to £48,000, in addi- 
tion to the increase of the government grants 
of over a quarter of a million sterling. Thus, 
apart from Oxford and Cambridge, there was 
£300,000 more available for university educa- 
tion than in the previous year. It is a gratify- 
ing fact, and shows that both the public and the 
local authorities have a growing interest in the 
university grade of education. The additional 
income has been well used, and it is noteworthy 
that more than £88,000 has been devoted to in- 
creases in the salaries of the teaching staff. 
Such increases are necessary if the universities 
are to retain men and women of high capacity. 

The number of full-time students entering for 
the first time upon degree and diploma courses 
steadily increases. The figures for two succes- 
sive years show an increase from a total of 
11,847 for 1923-24 to 12,270 for 1925-26, the 
actual increase in the last year being 166. More- 
over, the year shows an increase of 333 in the 
number proceeding to degrees. The contribu- 
tion of the Empire oversea to the number of 
university students remains steady, there being 
no less than 7,400, with a small fall of 60, 
while there has been a small increase of foreign 
students from 1,351 to 1,406. It is interesting 
to realize that a figure approaching one tenth 
of the students in our universities comes from 
oversea. The fact has many implications, and 
not the least is the spread of British conceptions 
of humanistic and social life. Certain drifts in 
popularity in studies become evident in the 
figures supplied. There was a further heavy 
fall in the medical group of students, the de- 
crease for the year being no less than 1,000, of 
whom 735 were men. It may be that this indi- 
cates temporary overcrowding in the medical 
profession, but a fall from 8,649 students to 
7,750 probably is measured partly by the lure 
of other fields. The loss is almost the same 


as the gain in the arts group, where there was 
an increase of 869, of whom 672 were men. 
The arts group, in which advanced students are 
engaged, 


includes many subjects of which 
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modern languages are a branch and not a well. 
patronized branch, if English is exeluded. Qy 
the other hand, theology, philosophy, English, 
history and education draw many advanced sty. 
dents to the arts group. Pure science is popu- 
lar among advanced students. The figures for 
chemistry and physics seem to show an amazing 
popularity, and yet there is only one advanced 
to be seen. Certainly the omens are propitious, 
Hitherto the university has been handicapped 
by two difficulties, internal dissensions and con- 
troversy, especially about the site, and an un. 
wieldy constitution. Wednesday night’s news 
can hardly fail to be a solvent of the first, and 
the second should disappear when the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Committee 
which reported last year are carried into effect. 
With its visible center behind the British 
Museum, on a site with ample room for a 
gradual concentration of suitable branches, with 
University College and King’s College—the twin 
forebears of all the rest—within easy reach 
north and south, and with the South Kensington 
buildings for examination purposes, no more 
should be heard of the controversy about sites 
which has divided the university into so many 
factions in recent years. Uncertainty is fatal 
to progress. With a fine site and a sound con 
stitution only one thing will be lacking for sue- 
It may seem strange that that one thing 
is money. After the purchase of the site there 
will be enough in hand to build new head- 
quarters for the university, but very little else. 
If the dreams described on Wednesday night by 
the Vice-Chancellor are to come true, much e'se 
will be needed which only money can supply. 
Houses for the staff and hostels, at least for 
oversea students, are essential, and the right 
kind of library is another obvious requirement. 
Hitherto those willing and able to endow such 
things have probably held back until the uni- 
versity proved itself capable of development 
by putting its affairs in order. Now that the 
university has the means of doing so, it is to 
be expected that men of resource and imagina- 
tion, of whom the United States has not a com- 
plete monopoly, will consider whether some of 
the wealth earned in London might not be 
worthily used in equipping future Londoners 
for the battle of life-—The London Times Edu- 
cational Supplement. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE FIRST WESTFIELD CONFERENCE 
FOR YOUNG TEACHERS 

On April 27, 28 and 29, the Massachusetts 
State Normal School at Westfield held a con- 
ference for young teachers, the first to be held 
within the commonwealth and, it is believed, 
the first of its kind anywhere. 

A month before the time of the conference 
letters were mailed to superintendents of 
schools inviting them to cooperate in the pro- 
posed plan by allowing graduates of the class 
of 1926 to return for three days’ conference 
and by permitting students in the school to act 
as substitutes in their places. The superinten- 
dents were enthusiastic in their response and 
heartily endorsed the plan. 

Arrangements were made to send out senior 
students of the school who had completed their 
practice teaching assignments to replace the 
teachers who returned for the conference. 
These student substitutes spent Monday and 
Tuesday with the graduates in their own school- 
rooms, becoming acquainted with the pupils 
and with the curriculum. They continued alone 
and independently the remainder of the week. 
Where it was possible the student substitutes 
were assigned to graduates whose schools were 
near enough to the substitutes’ homes to permit 
commuting. Where this was not possible the 
graduates made complete arrangements for 
room and board for the substitutes, usually in 
the same house or boarding place. Those 
graduates who could do so were asked to com- 
mute from their homes to the conference. 
Those who lived at a distance were accommo- 
dated in the school dormitory. In effect, the 
student substitutes and the graduate teachers 
merely exchanged places for the three days of 
the conference. The only expense involved was 
that of transportation. 

The conference was designed to help young 
teachers to solve some of the problems raised 
during their first year of teaching. General 
conferences were arranged with assigned topics, 
which oceupied the morning sessions. The 
afternoon sessions were devoted to observation 
of selected teaching by the master training 
teachers, followed by diseussions of the lessons 
observed. 

The sessions of the first day were devoted to 
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problems of the curriculum, divided into three 
sections: (1) problems of time adjustment, (2) 
problems of the teaching of subject-matter, and 
(3) problems in the finding of supplementary 
materials. During the morning of the second 
day the main topic was that of extra-curricular 
activities. During this session the discussion 
concerned the teacher’s relationship to her own 
recreation and living, recreational activities of 
boys and girls, boys’ and girls’ agricultural club 
work, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, plays and games, 
and the like. 

During the morning sessions of the third day 
the topic was that of classroom management, 
divided into three parts: (1) problems of deal- 
ing with simultaneous classes, (2) problems re- 
lating to individual instruction, and (3) prob- 
lems relating to discipline. 

In the morning sessions, except that dealing 
with extra-curricular activities, when the entire 
group was handled as a unit, the graduate teach- 
ers were divided either according to the type 
of grade or school or according to some special 
interest in subject-matter. There were special 
conferences arranged for the teachers in rural 
schools and also for teachers who wished help 
in dealing with backward or deficient children. 

In the afternoon sessions the graduate teach- 
ers chose the demonstrations which they de- 
sired and in general discussed their problems 
with the teachers of similar grades or schools as 
their own. 

On the solicitation of several superintendents 
of schools a few teachers in their first year of 
teaching who were not graduates of Westfield 
Normal School were allowed to attend. There 
was a total attendance of seventy-five. Thir- 
teen of these were non-graduates. Forty-nine 
substitutes were provided. Those for whom 
substitutes were not provided came from schools 
closed for a vacation period. 

All conferences were informal and dealt with 
specific problems brought out by the graduate 
teachers themselves. 

The directors of the discussions during the 
conference were as follows: 


Dr. Charles Russell, principal, Westfield Normal 
School, director. 

Mr. P. A. Campbell, managing director, Hamp- 
den County Improvement League, West Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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Mr. Harold B. Converse, field representative, 
Boy Seouts of America, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Evelyn Holston, supervisor of grammar 
grades, Springfield. 

Miss Mary D. Leary, elementary supervisor, 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Dr. Lois C. Mossman, assistant professor of 
elementary education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Miss Mary O. Pottenger, supervisor of primary 
grades, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Bertha Richardson, adviser for teachers 
of backward or deficient children, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Dr. Carl Schrader, state director of physical 
education, Boston. 

Miss Jennie Scolley, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Holyoke, Mass. 

Dr. Zenos E. Scott, superintendent of schools, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, teacher, Russell Mountain 
Rural School, Russell, Mass. 

Miss Ida Smith, field director, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Florence Somers, assistant director of phys- 
ical education, State Department, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Cora Stanton, supervisor of elementary 
grades, Ludlow, Mass. 

Mr. Frank W. Wright, director division of ele- 
mentary and secondary education and normal 
schools, State Department, Boston, Mass. 

The faculty of the Normal and Normal Train- 
ing Schools of the Westfield Normal School. 


Girl Scouts, 


CHARLES RUSSELL 
State NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A PERSONNEL STUDY OF STUDENTS 
WHO HAVE RECEIVED THE MAS- 
TER’S DEGREE FROM THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DurinG the three-year period from 1924 to 
1927 the University of Chicago granted 242 
masters’ degrees to graduate students in the 
department of education. Exclusive of gradu- 
ate students who already held a master’s de- 
gree, there were, during the calendar year 
1926, something over seven hundred graduate 
students in education who were potential can- 
didates for the master’s degree. In the four 
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quarters of this same year, eighty-five mastery’ 
degrees were granted. It is evident that the 
students who receive this degree constitute a 
highly selected group. They have met a very 
rigid set of requirements, including, in every 
case, a master’s thesis. They are the product 
of a departmental policy which purposely re- 
stricts the granting of the master’s degree to a 
carefully selected group of students, constitut- 
ing only a small proportion of the total number 
of graduate students enrolled. The purpose 
of this paper is to make a personnel study of 
the 242 graduate students who, during the past 
three years, have received the degree. The 
facts to be presented were secured from the 
office files of the secretary of the department 
of education. They will be grouped under five 
main topies: (1) facts concerning the selection 
of students; (2) facts relating to work in resi- 
dence; (3) types of work following the degree; 
(4) comparison of summer students and regu- 
lar students; and (5) comparison of men and 
women students. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Age at time of receiving degrees.—The nor- 
mal age of receiving the bachelor’s degree is 
twenty-two. Where the time requirement for 
the master’s degree is the customary one year, 
the normal age of receiving it, providing one’s 
work is continuous, is age twenty-three. Un- 
doubtedly many college teachers of education 
would defend the proposal that a student should 
have some teaching experience before econtinu- 
ing his study beyond the bachelor’s degree. 
Granting the validity of such a proposal, the 
amount of experience at this stage of a stu- 
dent’s career should not be unduly long. An 
interval of more than two years at this stage 
will often introduce complications which seri- 
ously interfere with one’s freedom in planning 
further study. Granting a two-year period for 
gaining practical experience, the age of receiv- 
ing the master’s degree would be raised to 
twenty-five. This age, the writer believes, 


might be defended as an upper limit of nor- 
maley in securing the first graduate degree. 
With this general statement in mind, the ages 
of the 242 students in this group may be pre- 
sented. 
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The median age of this group at the time of 
receiving the bachelor’s degree was twenty-six 
vears, the range of the middle 50 per cent. being 
from twenty-three to twenty-nine years, and the 
two extremes being nineteen and fifty-three 
years. At the time of securing the master’s 
degree the median age of the group was thirty- 
three years, the middle 50 per cent. ranging 
from twenty-nine to thirty-eight years, and the 
extreme ages being twenty-one and fifty-nine 
years. Based upon the norms proposed in the 
preceding paragraph, 66 per cent. were retarded 
at the time of the bachelor’s degree, while 95 
per cent. were retarded by the time the master’s 
degree was reached, only thirteen of the 242 
students reeeiving the degree by age twenty-five. 
The seriousness of this amount of retardation 
becomes more striking when one considers it in 
relation to the possible future productive schol- 
arship of the group. 

Time elapsing between bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees.—The late age of receiving the master’s 
degree is due in part to lateness in receiving the 
bachelor’s degree. However, the greater part 
of the retardation of the group of graduate 
students is due to cireumstances which occur 
following the bachelor’s degree. One index of 
this is the time elapsing between the bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees. The median time be- 
tween receiving the two degrees is six years, 
the middle 50 per cent. of the cases ranging 
from four to ten years, while the two extremes 
are one and thirty-one years. It would be in- 
teresting to know how many of those students 
who allowed from ten to thirty-one years to 
elapse between degrees returned for further 
work beeause of a genuine intellectual awaken- 
ing and how many did so because of the pres- 
sure of advancing standards in their profession. 

Teaching experience.—Information in regard 
to amount of teaching experience was avail- 
able for 212 of the 242 students. Only seven 
had no teaching experience. The median num- 
ber of years of teaching experience is nine, the 
range of the middle 50 per cent. from five to 
fourteen years, while the upper extreme was 
thirty-seven years. The amount of teaching 
experience of the group guarantees a consider- 
able degree of acquaintance with at least cer- 
tain types of school problems. It might seem 
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that such an amount of contact with concrete 
school situations would supply students with 
an abundance of problems needing investiga- 
tion. However, the writer has observed that, 
in general, the student with a long teaching 
experience has greater difficulty in selecting a 
thesis problem than do students with little or 
no experience. Very frequently the student 
with much experience confuses the practical 
with the trivial and is unwilling to attack fun- 
damental research problems, unless the immedi- 
ate application to his own job is apparent. 
Where such is the case the large amount of 
experience becomes an obstacle rather than an 
aid to graduate study, providing graduate 
study is conceived to be mainly a scientific study 
of fundamental problems in a spirit of genuine 
research rather than a service obligation of pre- 
paring students for positions. Experience is 
never a substitute for mental alertness. 

Undergraduate work of master’s candidates.— 
The type of work possible in a graduate school 
is conditioned by the previous education of its 
students. Students from non-accredited col- 
leges are penalized and are required to do more 
than the usual amount of graduate work. Of 
the 242 students considered, thirty-five received 
their bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Chicago, sixty from state universities, fifty 
from accredited colleges, fifty-four from non- 
accredited colleges, thirty-four from normal 
schools or teachers’ colleges and nine from for- 
eign universities. Altogether, 115 different in- 
stitutions were represented. The regular course 
requirements for the master’s degree at the 
University of Chicago consist of eight majors 
in edueation, which is the equivalent of twenty- 
seven semester hours. When a student’s under- 
graduate degree is not rated by the university 
examiner as the equivalent of the degree from 
the University of Chicago, additional majors 
are required. One hundred and fifty-four stu- 
dents were allowed to present themselves for 
the master’s degree at the completion of the 
regular eight majors; sixty-six were required 
to take from nine to eleven majors; nineteen 
from twelve to fourteen majors; and three from 
fifteen to seventeen majors. 

The 242 students considered in this paper 
had their undergraduate work in thirty-three 
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different states and two foreign countries. The 
states having the greater number of candidates 
were Illinois, with sixty-six; Indiana, with 
twenty-six; Kansas, with twenty-four; and Mis- 
souri, with eighteen. These facts are interest- 
ing in relation to the selection of a graduate 
school by students. The large number from 
Illinois is to be expected on the grounds of 
proximity. It would be interesting to know 
why twenty-six students came from Indiana, 
while only seven came from Wisconsin; also, 
why twenty-four came from Kansas, while only 
nine came from Iowa. What are the motives 
which underlie the selection of a graduate 
school? To what extent do graduate students 
select their institutions on the basis of well- 
formulated educational purposes and to what 
extent on purely personal or incidental bases? 
There is considerable reason to believe that 
the selection of a graduate school is, for many 
students, purely a process of “follow the 
leader.” 

Percentile rank in psychological examina- 
tion.—During the last two years, the department 
of education has been administering to its first- 
year graduate students the Thurstone Psycho- 
logical Examination, published by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. The point scores 
are translated into percentile ranks based upon 
the total number of graduate students tested. 
One hundred and twenty-six of the 242 stu- 
dents in this study have taken the test. If 
they represent a distribution of intelligence 
similar to that of the entire graduate group, 
their percentile ranks should, if distributed into 
quintiles, place 20 per cent. in each division. 
However, a summary of percentile ranks places 
30.9 per cent. of the students in the highest 
quintile, 21.4 per cent. in the next highest, 18.3 
per cent. in the middle quintile, 18.3 per cent. 
in the next lowest, and 11.1 per cent. in the 
lowest quintile. The median percentile rank of 
the students holding degrees is ten points higher 
than that of the general group of graduate 
students. There are practically three times as 
many students from the degree group in the 
highest as in the lowest quintile. A survey of 
the cases in the lowest quintile shows that 
nearly every one had some major difficulty in 
meeting the departmental requirements, chiefly 
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in writing the thesis. The group getting de 
grees exhibits a considerable degree of mental 
selection, but probably a still higher degree of 
selection would be desirable. 

Occupation of parents.—The selection of 
graduate students can not be considered apart 
from the sources of supply. It is pertinent 
to inquire into the kinds of homes from which 
these students were drawn. One method of 
doing this is to classify the members of the 
group according to occupation of fathers. Such 
information was not available from forty-five 
of the 242 students. For the remaining 197 
cases, eighty-three of the fathers were engaged 
in agricultural work, forty-four in professional 
service, thirty-one in business, twenty in skilled 
labor, four in clerical service, four in unskilled 
labor and eleven in an unclassified group of 
occupations. The farm is the chief source from 
which these graduate students were drawn, 
nearly half of the fathers being engaged in that 
occupation. Of the group of forty-four en- 
gaged in professional service, nineteen were in 
educational work, fifteen belonged to the clergy, 
six were physicians or surgeons and four were 
lawyers. 

Home responsibilities of graduate students.— 
One hundred and twenty-two of the 242 stu- 
dents were married, 114 were not married, and 
no information was available for the remaining 
six. At the time of completing their graduate 
work, forty-three of the married students had 
no children, thirty had one child each, twenty- 
eight had two children, eight had three chil- 
dren, four had four children, one had five chil- 
dren and one had six children. In seven cases 
information was not available. Obviously, the 
burden of family responsibilities constituted a 
considerable load in addition to the school work 
of many of these students. The cost of main- 
taining a family in Chicago is a financial bur- 
den which many of the students are ill prepared 
to earry. Very frequently the student finds it 
necessary to reduce materially the standard of 
living to which the family has been accustomed, 
and this, in some eases, produces a feeling of 
inferiority which is irritating in the extreme. 
The divided attention which comes with family 
responsibilities is one of the hampering con- 
comitants of a late age of completing graduate 
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work. There are occasional exceptions to this 
situation, as, for example, the case of the stu- 
dent in this group who had six children. This 
student was a man past fifty years of age whose 
children were grown and self-supporting and 
who were, in addition, financing the father’s 
graduate study. One should note, however, 
that this situation was observed but once in the 
group studied. 

Summary of selection of students —The gen- 
eral characteristics of the group of students 
described in the preceding pages may be sum- 
marized as follows: The typical student in the 
group received his bachelor’s degree at the age 
of twenty-six and his master’s degree at the 
age of thirty-three. Compared with the nor- 
mal expected progress, his retardation of four 
years at the time of receiving his bachelor’s de- 
gree was increased to a retardation of eight 
years by the time his master’s degree was 
reached. Before receiving his master’s degree 
he had accumulated nine years of teaching or 
administrative experience. His percentile rank 
on a psychological examination is ten points 
higher than the median for the entire group 
of graduate students. The chances are equal 
that he will or will not be married. The 
chances are only slightly less than 50-50 that 
he will have been reared on a farm. This is 
the typical candidate which the university must 
develop into a scientific student of education; 
this is the individual who must be transformed 
into a competent scholar, able to carry on con- 
structive research in education and to critically 
evaluate educational policies. The work of the 
graduate faculty would be very different if this 
typical student could be described as follows: 
Age at bachelor’s degree, twenty-two; age at 
master’s degree, twenty-five; time elapsing be- 
tween bachelor’s degree and master’s degree, 
three years; spread of graduate work, one year; 
teaching experience, two years; not married; 
and possessing a degree of mental alertness that 
would prompt him to attack fundamental re- 
search problems for the sake of his own intel- 
leectual growth rather than to be content with 
the routine application of truth which someone 
else has diseovered. The writer believes that 
the graduate school of education should con- 
sciously move in the direction of securing a 
larger proportion of students of this latter type 
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in order that the more competent masters may 
reach the doctor’s degree at an age sufficiently 
early to allow a long period of productive ma- 
turity. One possible method of doing this is to 
organize a systematic search among the younger 
and more promising members of the large sum- 
mer groups. If the pressure for masters’ de- 
grees continues to swell graduate enrollments, 
the granting of both practice and research de- 
grees at the graduate level may become neces- 
sary, simply to make possible the isolation of a 
more select group of research students and to 
conserve the major energies of outstanding 
graduate schools for genuinely scientific re- 
search on fundamental problems. It is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to balance the research 
and the service functions of graduate schools, 
largely because an increasing number of gradu- 
ate students wants degrees purely for their 
value in securing promotion to more remunera- 
tive positions. The situation is aggravated 
still further by the increasing number of posi- 
tions which ean not be secured without a mas- 
ter’s degree, but for which the training needed 
is of a practical rather than a research type. 
One student, a middle-aged colored man, more 
frank than is often the case, said to the writer 
at registration time, “Mr. Buswell, won’t you 
please pick out eight courses for me that will 
lead to a master’s degree? Any eight courses 
you pick out will be all right with me, but I 
must have that master’s degree to get a pro- 
motion.” The graduate school can not perform 
its function of developing productive scholar- 
ship if the proportion of students of this type 
is too great. The problem may be briefly stated 
as follows: Many students want masters’ de- 
grees who are incapable of producing a scien- 
tifie research study. Shall they be refused the 
degree or shall their meager product be ac- 
cepted and labeled as research? The dangers 
of the latter practice are obvious. 


GRADUATE WORK IN RESIDENCE 


Amount of residence-——The minimum period 
of residence for the master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Chieago is three quarters of twelve 
weeks each. Of the 242 students who secured 
the degree, only 112 were able to complete 
the requirements in three quarters. Eighty-nine 
students were in residence four quarters; 
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twenty-three were in residence five quarters; and 
eighteen were in residence six quarters or more. 
In some cases the increased period of residence 
was due to deficiencies in the bachelor’s degree. 
In many eases the increase was due to the fact 
that the thesis, which is required of all students, 
could not be finished in the minimum period of 
three quarters, and the candidate decided to 
remain in residence and carry some courses 
while completing the thesis rather than risk the 
possibility of being able to complete it after 
leaving the university. The fact that more than 
half of the students found it necessary to be 
in residence four or more quarters indicates 
that the requirements for the degree are more 
rigid than they were apparently intended to be 
at first. 

Time elapsing between first quarter of gradu- 
ate work and final examination.—In most cases, 
it is desirable for a student to carry on his 
study for the master’s degree in a series of 
consecutive quarters. In certain cases, a break 
in the period of residence is desirable in order 
to secure data for a thesis through an experi- 
ment conducted in the schools. Too long a 
break in the period of graduate work is, ob- 
viously, undesirable. An examination based 
upon work taken at a remote period is unsatis- 
factory both to the student and to the depart- 
ment. The median amount of time elapsing 
between the first quarter of graduate work and 
the final examination for the 242 students being 
considered is three years, the middle 50 per 
cent. ranging from one to five years, while the 
two extremes are one and eighteen years. The 
very real difficulty in examining students on 
work done at a remote period has caused the 
department to pass a ruling to the effect that 
after the summer quarter, 1927, no student may 
present a course for the master’s examination 
which has been taken more than five years prior 
to the examination. This rule will automati- 
cally correct too long a delay in completing the 
work required for the master’s degree. It 
should stimulate students to the thoughtful 
planning of the entire sequence of courses re- 
quired and prevent the possibility of presenting 
for the degree a collection of courses taken at an 
earlier date, when the student had no thought 
of ever becoming a candidate. 
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Faculty advisers for theses.—One of the serious 
difficulties in dealing with candidates for the 
master’s degree is that of supplying adequate 
personal contacts with faculty members for the 
discussion of research problems. A master’s 
thesis is required of all students. The total 
number of students seeking advice on thesis 
problems is, of course, greater than the num- 
ber getting degrees, for many students never 
carry their theses to the point of having the 
final product accepted. These students fre- 
quently require more time from a faculty ad- 
viser than their more independent classmates 
who have the ability to complete the thesis. 
The difficulty of advising students is accentu- 
ated by the uneven distribution of the load. 
The student with a problem in school finance 
can not be assigned for advice to the professor 
of educational psychology, neither can the stu- 
dent with a problem in learning be assigned to 
the instructor of administration. There were 
twenty different faculty advisers assigned to the 
242 candidates. If these students had been 
distributed equally, at the rate of eighty per 
year, each faculty member would have advised 
four students annually. As it was, during the 
three-year period one faculty member advised 
forty-one students, one advised thirty-nine, one 
advised twenty-nine, one advised nineteen, two 
advised seventeen each, three advised ten each, 
and eleven advised nine or less each. The 
department considers the criticism given to stu- 
dents during the process of a thesis investiga- 
tion one of the essential parts of the student’s 
training. The fact that advisers are always 
assigned according to the nature of the prob- 
lem presented suggests that certain fields of 
education appeal to students as either much 
more stimulating from the standpoint of re 
search, or possibly as promising more in the 
way of assurance of a finally acceptable thesis. 
A study of the distribution of thesis problems 
as indicated in such bibliographies as those pre- 
pared by Professor Monroe suggests that the 
selection of subjects is controlled to a consider- 
able extent by the dominant interest among 
faculties, going now to measurements, and now 
to curriculum, as general interest in the field 
changes. This may be desirable from one point 
of view, but it produces a problem of dis- 
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tributing the student-adviser load which is diffi- 
eult to solve. 

Cost of theses——Another problem encoun- 
tered by graduate students in relation to their 
theses is that of the cost. Facts were obtained 
as to the actual money cost of the thesis from 
210 of the 242 students. This cost included 
typing, materials and any paid clerical assist- 
ance, but not an allowance for the student’s 
time. The median money cost was $51, the 
range of cost for the middle 50 per cent. being 
from $31 to $68, and the two extreme costs 
being $2.00 and $480. The student spending 
$2.00 did his own typing, his only expense be- 
ing the cost of the paper, whereas the student 
spending $480 carried on an elaborate statis- 
tical investigation in which were involved 
traveling expenses in securing data, clerical 
help, the use of a Hollerith tabulating machine, 
as well as heavy expense for typing. All his 
expenses were borne by himself. The cost of 
the thesis is, in many cases, greater than the 
student had foreseen, and it sometimes neces- 
sitates a financial adjustment which is hard to 
make, 

Time of receiving degree ——One hundred and 
forty-two of the 242 degrees were granted in 
the summer quarter, twenty-six at the end of 
the autumn quarter, thirteen at the end of the 
winter quarter, and sixty-one at the end of the 
spring quarter. The large summer load con- 
stitutes a difficult situation for both students 
and faculty. 


WORK FOLLOWING DEGREE 


Types of positions—Some of the students 
did not take a position following the receiving 
of the master’s degree on account of continuing 
their graduate study. Data were obtained from 
176 of the group who took positions. These 
positions were distributed as follows: 


Higher Education—60 


College or university dean mais , 3 
College or university teacher ........................ 12 
College or university examiner ........................ 2 
College director of health education ..... 1 
Normal school president... - — 
Teachers college or normal school in- 
structor .............. caceiuadiansiaiddsicailinmataidacacaida ae 
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Public School Administraiion—69 


Superintendent Of schools i cccccccocccsmmmnnnen 26 
Principal of high school . siesditinaidieiiasitind Ue 
Assistant principal of high ‘echool - 3 
Principal of elementary schoo) ................ ar 
Supervisor ................ acunsament 3 
High-school dean of gis = 1 


Public School Teachers—39 


High school teacher .ccccccccecccreninscnnnnnnnnenn OF 

Elementary schoo] teacher ...00...ccccccccccccnncemn 2 
M iscellaneous—8 

I Oe CE rnnimnmnmce © 

Book salesman ................. 1 


Member of state department of education 1 


Approximately three fourths of the students 
found positions in higher education or admin- 
istration immediately after receiving the mas- 
ter’s degree. 

Location of first position after receiving the 
master’s degree-——The 176 students were dis- 
tributed over thirty-two states and seven for- 
eign countries. The first four states in order 
of frequency are Illinois, with forty-eight posi- 
tions; Indiana, with fourteen; Kansas, with 
eleven; and Michigan, with ten. The number 
of students who took a position in the same 
state in which the bachelor’s degree was re- 
ceived is sixty-eight, while the number going 
outside the state is 108. In many cases the 
master’s degree was the key which allowed the 
student to break away from a purely local 
situation. 

Salary received in first position—Informa- 
tion as to salary received in the first position 
following the master’s degree was received from 
168 of the students. The median salary re- 
ceived was $2,600, the middle 50 per cent. fall- 
ing between $2,100 and $3,000, while the two 
extreme salaries were $1,200 and $5,100. The 
correlation between salary and years of teach- 
ing experience is .66; the correlation between 
salary and age is .31. 


COMPARISON OF SUMMER AND REGULAR 
STUDENTS 
A comparison of the students who did all 
or a major portion of their work during 
summer quarters with the students who did all 
or a major portion of their work during the 
regular academic year reveals some interesting 
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facts. The 242 students are divided almost 
equally according to this method of classifica- 
tion, 120 being in the summer group and 122 
in the regular group. The terms “summer” and 
“regular” will be used to designate the two 
groups. 

Certain differences between the two groups 
are constant, but not particularly striking. The 
median age of receiving the bachelor’s degree 
is twenty-six for the summer group, as com- 
pared with twenty-five for the regular group, 
while the corresponding ages at the time of re- 
ceiving the master’s degree are thirty-five and 
thirty-two. The median number of years be- 
tween bachelor’s and master’s degrees was eight 
for the summer group, as compared with four 
for the regular group. The median teaching 
experience of the summer group was four years 
more than that of the regular group and their 
median salary was $200 greater. Seventy-six of 
the summer group were married, as compared 
with forty-six of the regular group. The sum- 
mer candidate is older, has more family respon- 
sibilities and finds it less easy to continue his 
graduate work without interruption. 


COMPARISON OF MEN AND WOMEN 


Of the 242 students, 175 were men and sixty- 
A comparison of the two 
The 


seven were women. 


groups reveals some interesting facts. 
median age at receiving the bachelor’s degree 
was the same for both groups, namely twenty- 
However, the median age at the time 
of receiving the master’s degree was thirty-five 
for the women as compared with thirty-three 


six years. 


for the men. The median teaching experience 
of the women was four years greater than that 
of the men, being twelve and eight years, re- 
spectively. Six per cent. of the women were 
married, as compared with 70 per cent. of the 
men. The median salary of the women was 
$450 less than the median for the men. A 
greater proportion of women than men ranked 
in the lower twenty percentile of the psycho- 
logical examination, while a considerable smaller 
proportion of women ranked in the upper 
twenty percentile. One may summarize by 
saying that women are somewhat less favorably 
situated for carrying on graduate study with 
the exception that they have fewer family re- 
sponsibilities to carry. 
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SUMMARY 


Numerous problems are suggested by the 
facts which have been presented. However, in 
the writer’s judgment, the major problem re 
vealed is that of the selection of graduate sty- 
dents. A redefinition of graduate work is be 
ing forced. The efforts of the graduate school 
must be focused either upon the task of stim- 
ulating fundamental research on educational 
problems or upon the task of providing an ad- 
ditional period of training beyond the bache- 
lor’s degree, but with emphasis upon practice 
rather than research. If the former purpose is 
adopted, the selection of students will need to 
be much more rigid than if the latter purpose 
is accepted. Both purposes are worthy; but 
the mixing of the two in the same department 
and the granting of the same degree for each 
will become increasingly difficult as the de 
mand for the master’s degree continues to in- 
crease. The master’s degree needs definition. 
Either it stands for preliminary training in 
research or it does not. Perhaps it may be 
desirable to consider it a teaching degree. The 
writer does not so believe. The same type of 
outside pressure which now makes the master’s 
degree in great demand will in another genera- 
tion or sooner be applied to the doctor’s degree. 
The problem is fundamental. Education must 
have men for scientific research; it must also 
have men skilled in teaching and administra- 
tion. But the degrees which have formerly 
represented scientific achievement are more and 
more being desired by a selection of students 
whose chief interest is practice rather than re 
search. The writer believes that a clear-cut 
differentiation between students interested in 
research and students interested in practice is 
essential in a subject as new as education. 
Whatever may be the decision of the graduate 
school regarding its obligation to give training 
in practice and regarding its recognition of 
such training by a degree, its principal obliga- 
tion will be the selection of a competent group 
of students and the giving to this group a rigid 
scientifie training which will culminate in eriti- 
eal, productive scholarship. This type of in- 
terest is utterly foreign to first-year 
graduate students as now selected. 


G. T. BusweE.lL 
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